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aa ROFESSOR SCOTT of Princeton has recently given 

Wi to the public in his Westbrook Lectures! an exceed- 

ingly impartial, convincing and lucid statement of 

the evidence for the theory of evolution or trans- 

formism. On one point of terminology a few ob- 

servations may not be amiss, since there is a certain amount of con- 

fusion still existing in the minds of many persons which can be and 

ought to be cleared up. Throughout his book Professor Scott con- 

trasts evolution with what he calls “ special creation.” In so doing 

he is evidently in no way anxious to deny the fact that there is a 

Creator and that evolution may fairly be regarded as His method 

of creation. In one passage he expressly states that “ acceptance of 

the theory of evolution by no means excludes belief in a creative 
plan.” 

And again, when dealing with the paleontological evidence in 
favor of evolution, he points out that Cuvier and Agassiz, examining 
it as it was known in their day, interpreted the facts as the carrying 
out of a systematic creative plan, an interpretation which the author 
claims “ is not at all invalidated by the acceptance of the evolution- 
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ary theory.” He is not, we need hardly say, in any way singular 
in taking up this attitude since it was held by Darwin, by Wallace, 
by Huxley, and by other sturdy defenders of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. 

Yet, just as at the time that Darwin’s views were first made 
public, many thought that they were subversive of Christianity, so, 
even now, some whose acquaintance with the problem and its his- 
tory is of a superficial character, are inclined when they see the 
word creation, even with the qualifying adjective “special” pre- 
fixed to it, used in contradistinction to evolution, to imagine that 
the theory of creation, and of course of a Creator, must fall to the 
ground if evolution should be proved to be the true explanation of 
living things and their diversities. 

It is more than a little difficult for us, living at the present 
day, to understand this curious frame of mind; yet it certainly ex- 
isted and existed where it might least have been expected to exist. 
Nor is it quite extinct today, though it only lingers in the less in- 
structed class of persons. The misconception arose from a con- 
fusion between the fact and the method of creation. As to the 
former no Catholic, no Christian, no theist has any kind of doubt; 
indeed there are those who would not be classified under any of 
those categories who still would be prepared to admit that there must 
be a First Cause as the explanation of the universe. Some of them, 
whose reasoning is a little difficult to follow, seem to be content 
with an immanent, blind god, a mere mainspring to the clock, 
making it move, no doubt, but otherwise powerless. If we neglect 
—in a mathematical sense—those who adopt the agnostic attitude; 
content themselves with the formula ignoramus et ignorabimus of 
Dubois Reymond, and confine their investigations to the machine 
as a going machine without inquiring how it came to be a machine 
or what set it to work, we shall, I think, find that most people who 
have really thought out the question admit that the only reasonable 
explanation of things as they are, is the postulation of a Free First 
Cause, in other words an Omnipotent Creator of the universe. 
Such, of course, is the teaching of the Scriptures and of the Church, 
and it must be admitted that neither of them carries us very much 
further in this matter. In other words, whilst both are perfectly 
clear and definite about the fact of creation, neither of them has 
much to say about the method. Yet, as all admit, evolution con- 
cerns only the method and tells us absolutely nothing about the 
cause. 
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Being omnipotent, it is obvious that its Maker might have 
created the universe in any way which seemed good to Him—for 
example, all at once out of nothing just as it stands at this moment. 
Such a thing would not be impossible to Omnipotence and as we 
know Fallopius,. suddenly confronted by the problems of fossils in 
the sixteenth century, did suggest that they were created just as 
they were, and that they had never been anything else. 

There is nothing more sure than that the world was not created 
just as it is. Reason and Scripture both teach us that, and geology 
makes it quite clear that the appearance of living things upon the 
earth has been successive; that groups of living things, like the giant 
saurians, which were once the dominant zodlogical objects, had their 
day and have gone, as we may suppose, forever. A few very lowly 
forms, like the lamp-shells, have persisted almost throughout the 
history of life on the earth, but on the whole the picture which we 
see is one of appearances, culminations and disappearances of suc- 
cessive races of living things. There was a time when Trilobites, 
crustaceans whose nearest living representatives are the King-Crabs, 
first became features of the fauna of the earth. Then they in- 
creased to such an extent as to become the most prominent feature. 
Then they declined in importance, disappeared and for uncounted 
ages have existed only as fossils. Thus we conclude that the 
creation of species was a progressive affair just as the creation of 
individuals is a successive affair, for every living thing, coming as 
it does into existence by the power of the Creator, is His creation 
and in a very real sense a special creation. Now we know very well 
how living things come into existence today; can we form any idea 
as to how they originated in the beginning? Milton in his crude 
description in Paradise Lost pictured living things as gradually ris- 
ing out of and extricating themselves from the soil. 


The grassy clods now calved, now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brindled mane; the ounce, 
The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks: the swift stag from underground 

Bore up his branching head: scarce from his mould 
Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 

His vastness. 
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In this description Milton probably represented the ideas of his 
day—a day penetrated with literal interpretation of the Scripture, 
though it is well to recall to our minds the fact that not one word 
or idea of the above is contained in the Bible. The only sugges- 
tion is that the body of Adam was fashioned from the “ slime of the 
earth,” the precise meaning of which phrase has never been defined 
by the Church. 

Again we have to say that the Miltonic scheme is not impos- 
sible, any more than any other scheme is impossible, but we may 
further say that it is more than improbable, and with every reverence 
we may add that to us it does not seem to be specially consonant 
with the greatness and wisdom of God. There remains the deriva- 
tive form of creation, compendiously styled evolution. That this 
also is a possible method of creation no one will deny, and it has been 
discussed as such by many of the greatest thinkers in the history of 
the Church. We can consider it, therefore, from the point of fact or 
of knowledge as we now possess it, and we can do so without imag- | 
ining that, in so doing, we are contemplating a method which is any- 
thing else but the carrying out of a creative plan, existing perfect 
and complete and from all eternity in the mind of the Being Whose 
conception it was and by whose fiat it came to pass. Moreover, each 
form produced is a special creation since it was specially designed 
to be as it is and to appear when it did just as the clockmaker in- 
tends his clock to strike twelve at noon, though he can hardly be 
said to make it strike at that moment. Hence to place special crea- 
tion in antagonism to evolution is really to use an ambiguous phrase- 
“ology. No doubt, it is not easy to find the proper phraseology. Some 
have employed the terms “immediate” and “mediate,” to which also 
a certain amount of ambiguity is attached. Perhaps “ direct” and 
“ derivative ” might convey more accurate ideas, but whatever termi- 
nology we adopt, we are still safe in saying that whether God makes 
things or makes them make themselves He is creating them and 
specially creating them. This is not the place to enter into any 
elaborate discussion as to the truth of the theory of evolution. Few 
will be found to deny the statement that it is a theory which does 
explain nature as we see it and as we learn its history in the past, but 
that does not necessarily prove that it is true. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
dealing with the movements of the planets, makes a very important 
statement when he tells us, in so many words, that though the hy- 
pothesis with which he is dealing would explain the appearances 
which he’ was seeking to explain, that does not prove that it is the 
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true explanation, since the real answer to the riddle may be one then 
unknown to him. There are, however, one or two points it may be 
useful to consider before we leave the question. That evolution may 
occur within a class seems to be quite certain. The case of the 
Porto Santo rabbits, one of many cited by Darwin or brought to 
knowledge since his time, will make clear what is meant. Porto 
Santo is a small island, not far from Madeira, on which a Portu- 
guese navigator, named Zarco, let loose, somewhere about the year 
1420, a doe and a recently born litter of rabbits, which we may feel 
quite sure belonged to one of those domestic breeds which have all 
been derived from the wild rabbit of Europe known to zodlogists as 
Lepus Cuniculus. The island was a favorable spot for the rabbits, 
for there do not appear to have been any carnivorous beasts or birds 
to harry them, nor were there other land mammals competing with 
them for food; and, as a result, we are told that they had so far in- 
creased and multiplied in forty years as to be described as “ innum- 
erable.” In four and a half centuries these rabbits had become so 
different from any European rabbits that Haeckel described them as 
a species apart and named it Lepus Huslei. This rabbit was much 
smaller than the European form, being described as more like a large 
rat than a rabbit. Its color is very different from its European rela- 
tives; it has curious nocturnal habits; it is exceedingly wild and un- 
tameable. Most remarkable of all and most conclusive as to spe- 
cific difference, Mr. Bartlett, the highly skilled head keeper of the 
London Zodlogical Gardens, utterly failed to induce the two males 
which were brought over to those gardens to associate with or to 
breed with the females of various other breeds of rabbits which were 
repeatedly placed with them. If the history of these Porto Santo 
rabbits had been unknown to us, instead of being a matter as to 
which there can be no doubt, every naturalist would at once have 
accepted them as a separate species. We need not hesitate, it ap- 
pears, to do so and to admit that it is a new species which has been 
produced within historic times and under conditions with which we 
are fully acquainted. It may, however, be argued and quite fairly 
argued that such a process of evolution, though definitely proved, is 
a very different thing from such an evolution as would permit of 
a common ancestry for animals so far apart, for example, as a 
whale and a rabbit, or perhaps even nearer in relationship as be- 
tween a lion and a seal. To discuss this further would require a 
dissertation on the highly involved question of species and varieties 
and that is not now to be attempted. What, however, may be said 
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is that the difficulties presented by what is called phylogeny, that is 
the relationships of different classes to one another, are so great as 
to have led more than one man of science to proclaim his belief that 
evolution has been poly—and not mono—phyletic. Such is the view 
which has been enunciated by Father Wasmann, S.J., whose author- 
ity on a point of this kind is paramount. It has also been upheld by 
Professor Bateson, a man widely separated from the Jesuit in all 
but attachment to science. Professor Bateson summed up his belief 
in the text which he placed on the title-page of his first great work 
on Variation: the text which proclaims that there is a flesh of men, 
another of beasts, another of birds, another of fishes. 

Darwin remained to the end of his life undecided between the 
two views, for he allowed his original statement as to life having 
been breathed into one or more forms by the Creator, to pass from 
edition to edition of the Origin of Species. If the polyphyletic the- 
ory be adopted, it must be said that the position of the materialist 
is made far more difficult than it is at present. Let us see what 
it means. On the materialistic hypothesis, and the same may be 
said of the pantheistic or any other hypothesis not theistic in nature, 
a certain cell came by chance to acquire the attributes of life. From 
this descended plants and animals of all kinds in divergent series 
till the edifice was crowned by man. I have elsewhere endeavored 
to point out all that is involved in this assumption which, it must 
be confessed, is a very large mouthful to swallow. Let us now con- 
sider what the polyphyletic hypothesis involves. According to this 
view one cell accidentally developed the attributes of vegetable life; 
a further accident leads another cell to initiate the line of inverte- 
brates; another that of fishes, let us say; another of mammals: the 
number varying according to the views of the theorist on phylogeny. 
Let us not forget that the cell or cells which accidentally acquired 
the attributes of life, had accidentally to shape themselves from 
dead materials into something of a character wholly unknown in 
the inorganic world. If one seriously considers the matter it is— 
so it seems to me—utterly impossible to subscribe to the accidental 
theory of which the immanent god—the blind god of Bergson—is 
a mere variant. One must agree with the late Lord Kelvin that 
“ science positively affirms creative power...... which (she) com- 
pels us to accept as an article of belief.” But what are we to say 
with regard to the series of repeated accidents which the polyphy- 
letic hypothesis would seem to demand? Is it really possible that 
any man could bring himself to place credence in such a marvelous 
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series of occurrences? I once read a book on spiritualism which pur- 
ported to explain the mechanical methods whereby the occurrences 
of the séance were produced, and I must confess that the explana- 
tions were so wonderful as almost to lead one to the conclusion that 
the spiritistic theory was the simpler of the two ways of explaining 
the facts. Monophyletic or polyphyletic evolution whichever, if 
either, it may have been, presents no difficulty on the creation 
hypothesis. 

The Divine plan might have embraced either method. It is not 
merely revelation but ordinary reason which shows us that the won- 
derful things which we know, not to speak of the far more wonder- 
ful things at which we can only guess, cannot possibly be explained 
on any other hypothesis than that of a Free First Cause—a Creator. 





THE WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 
BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. di 


Sweet lore aflame with mysteries, 

Words from the core of Heaven caught, 
O marvelous antimonies! 

O paradoxes power-fraught! 


Restraint is proved unguessed release, 
Earth loss, illimitable gain ; 

Cold dearth, a plenitude of peace ee 
Where ecstasy is one with pain! 


Counsels which freeze and burn the soul! 
Mad maxims which allure, affright, 
And urge unto an endless goal— 
The Heart of All—the Infinite! 











THE PROPAGANDA OF PAGANISM. 
BY DUDLEY G. WOOTEN. 


Il. 
=" HE Thirty Years’ War, concluded in 1648, reduced all 


sway of the politico-religious system inaugurated by 
VES paw the Reformation. England had already fallen under 
Cis re , the same influences by methods somewhat peculiar to 
her own aiden, In Germany, for more than a century after 
the Treaty of Westphalia, the conditions were dismal in the extreme. 
The intrigues and rivalries of petty principalities paralyzed the 
energies and aspirations of real nationality; social and religious 
life was shadowed by the gloomy introspection of the new theology, 
or disordered by the fanatical zeal of discordant proselytizers; and, 
despite the activities of the Renaissance in other parts of Europe, 
the intellectual and artistic capacities of the people were either held 
dormant or hopelessly distorted by the obscurantism of the preva- 
lent propaganda. It was at this period, however, that the impress 
of subjectivism, which is the soul of Protestantism, was graven 
deep on the German mind and heart, developing in later times that 
type of culture that is rooted in the arrogance of human reason and 
has found its fruition in the autocracy of intellectual and material 
pride. 

Under the reign of Frederick the Great the potential su- 
premacy of Prussia became apparent, although that monarch de- 
spised the talents of his own subjects and fostered foreign influences 
as represented by the brilliant coterie of French skeptics led by 
Voltaire. But. Frederick was tolerant in his religious views and 
his liberality afforded a grateful relief from the narrow bigotry of 
the dominant sectaries. By the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the foundations of modern German literature, philosophy, science 
and art were securely laid, and with them began to be evolved that 
splendid machinery of military and governmental power whose per- 
fection and efficiency, increasing with the subsequent years, is the 
masterful marvel of our own day. As we have seen, the two es- 
sential products of the Lutheran movement were the dogma of 

2Concluded from the October, 1917, CatHottc Wortp. 
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private judgment in matters of faith and morals, and the doctrine 
that the religion of the prince is the religion of the land; which are 
indeed complements and corollaries of each other. It is the opera- 
tion of these two factors in the equation of modern civilization in all 
Protestant lands that has produced existing conditions, and espe- 
cially was it so in Germany. The genius of German institutions 
and life, in whatever aspect they may be considered, is that of a 
supreme confidence in the prowess and infallibility of man’s mental 
and physical resources, a sublime presumption and audacity of mere 
human capability. In the course of four hundred years, the initial 
dogmas of Lutheranism have so far developed their logical conse- 
quences in that empire as to bring about two notable and concurrent 
results. Religion, and moral truth as its necessary concomitant, 
instead of being relative—a system of commands and promises 
from God to man, communicated by revelation and to be accepted 
without argument or proof, upon the sole testimony of the Church 
—are purely subjective, a matter of man’s own choosing and con- 
struction, the evidences of which are to be apprehended by the 
mind, examined by the reason, and approved or rejected by the 
judgment of each individual. This, of course, reverses the order of 
the divine plan, substituting the creature for the Creator as the 
source of truth, and making religion proceed, not from the bosom 
and bounty of God, but from the brain and bias of man. It is the 
apotheosis of humanity and the dethronement of Deity in the moral 
government of the world. Its product is the Superman, a monster 
of mentality and brute force. 

To accomplish the ends and ideals of such a philosophy of life, 
state absolutism is a necessary and a logical postulate, and accord- 
ingly it has been so ordered in the development of German na- 
tionality. A vast and enveloping paternalism, benevolent in its 
professions but despotic in its. practice, absorbs and appropriates 
every aspiration and interest of the people, to secure the maximum 
of strength and efficiency with the minimum of individual distrac- 
tion or dependence. The citizen must minister to the state, in all 
his relations, a slave to the system that vaunts itself upon the theory 
of the sovereignty of personal volition and private decision; and 
the whole mechanism of social order and political administration 
revolves around the common centre of imperial authority. This is 
the practical realization of Schiller’s maxim—“Die Welt-Geschichte 
ist das Welt-Gericht;” which is just the opposite of Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s saying: “ Strike from mankind the principle of faith, and 
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men would have no more history than a flock of sheep.” It is like- 
wise the triumph of four hundred years of subjective rationalism 
applied to every human interest, temporal and eternal. The instru- 
ments relied upon to achieve these results have been the purely 
human ones of law and education—an arbitrary code of verbotens 
based upon exclusively material considerations, and an artificial 
curriculum of studies addressed to no higher sense than the intel- 
lect. Both legislation and education have been sterilized of any 
moral tone or religious meaning, to accommodate their functions 
to the basic principles of the Protestant cult.2 Those who indict 
the crimes of German autocracy and imperialism, civil and military, 
and seek to marshal the world’s forces for their destruction, should 
first understand their genesis and genius. 

The case of England, since the Reformation, has been different 
from that of France or Germany, but the conditions and tendencies 
approximate the same general conclusion. The revolt against the 
Holy See and the adoption of a national religion, in the sixteenth 
century, were accomplished by the fiat of the government, not by the 
wish or consent of the masses of the English people. By that token, 
the transition was political rather than a fundamental choice be- 
tween two systems of faith and worship. National and interna- 
tional prejudices soon widened the breach between the British mon- 
archy and the Roman allegiance, and the hereditary traits of the 
English character, emphasized by the insular position of the country 
and the growing isolation and individuality of its commercial am- 
bitions, speedily aroused a racial and patriotic hostility to “ Popery ” 
and all “ Papists.” The intrigues and sinister aims of France and 
Spain—both Catholic—and the alliances brought about by the holy 
wars on the Continent, contributed to cement and embitter public 
opinion against everything pertaining to the Church, the more es- 
pecially as the cause of the common people against the usurpations 
of the crown more than once seemed or was made to appear imper- 
iled by Catholic influences. The Church of England was estab- 
lished to satisfy the national conscience and to gratify a traditional 
devotion to institutional forms. It has served much the same pur- 
pose as the institutions of King, Lords and Commons, in the con- 
stitutional fabric of the British government. Its mutilated creed 
and ritual, with its genteel formalism, appealed to the taste and 


2“ Cult is aeterm which, as we value exactness, we can ill do without, seeing 
how completely geligion has lost its original significance.” F. Hall, Modern Eng- 
lish, p. 172. 
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pride of the aristocracy, while they soothed the complacency of the 
middle classes and awed the respect of the lower orders. To such 
as still retained the devout inheritance of an attachment to the true 
Faith, the new Anglican communion, despite its more than doubt- 
ful origin and its wholly inadequate worship, appeased their- pious 
longings by the reflected glory and blessing that seemed to linger 
above the barren altars of the royal religion. Meanwhile, the an- 
cient bond of Christian union and authority being removed, and the 
artificial rites of a secular substitute failing to enlist the serious sym- 
pathies of a people naturally responsive to the deeper emotions of 
real piety, the disintegrating dogmas of the New Evangel found 
ready acceptance among the masses, who distrusted the sincerity of 
kings and courtiers and looked askance at ceremonies reminiscent 
of Rome, and therefore detestable to the stubborn prejudices of 
British patriotism. 

The majority of the English considered civil and individual 
liberty as a birthright, and their inherited love for the subjective 
pleasures of personal independence had become a racial and national 
trait. To them the doctrines of Protestantism appealed with pe- 
culiar attraction, under existing political conditions, and they es- 
poused the new politico-religious cult with a fervor that flamed into 
fanaticism, gradually fusing into a sullen fire of fierce intolerance, 
that radiated the gloomy ardors of a harsh and narrow creed. It 
was a temper keenly adapted to the task of persecution and singu- 
larly alluring to that innate spirit of self-righteous assurance that 
has ever been a characteristic of the true Briton. Also, it had un- 
limited possibilities for indefinite expansion. The “ right of private 
judgment.” ran all the phases of independentism in religion, gather- 
ing fresh vigor from repression and odium, and finally issuing in 
a multitude of incongruous sects whose discordant contentions and 
subjective sophistries have largely neutralized their own potency for 
the promotion of Christianity, and alienated many a noble spirit 
from all semblance of religious belief. Three hundred years and 
more of this chaotic struggle, alternating between a dismal des- 
potism over intellectual and moral freedom and the waste of pious 
energy in fruitless controversies about speculative absurdities 
—united upon nothing but an insensate hatred of Catholicism— 
caused the poet Shelley to exclaim that he had “ rather be damned 
with Newton and Kepler than be saved with Paley and Malthus.” 
The same feeling made Tennyson write, “ There is more faith in 
honest doubt than half the creeds;” and it led Huxley to invent 
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the word “agnostic,” to describe the last refuge of a great mind 
baffled and groping for the light in a man-made darkness. 

The Established Church, like many another British institution 
that has outlived its purpose and usefulness, still “ lags loitering on 
the stage,” preserved by force of ancient custom, by the traditional 
conservatism of the nation, and by that attenuated thread of histor- 
ical association that links it to the Mother Church. Its gentle leading 
frequently draws some yearning wanderer back to the ancestral 
fold. For the rest, its condition is one of monotonous pietism 
or sporadic zeal, tending more and more towards the decadence of 
faith and the collapse of the whole crumbling system. 

Our own country presents the record and results of composite 
influences, including the elements that have controlled the course of 
events in the three countries just considered, with admixtures de- 
rived from the various other components of our citizenship, and cer- 
tain features particular to ourselves and which have been the out- 
growth of our institutions and methods of life and thought. Fun- 
damentally, this is a Christian country. ,There should be no mistake 
about that. From the inception of the government, the courts, state 
and federal, high and low, have uniformly held that Christianity is 
a part of the common law of the land; that no other religion is 
known to our laws or recognized in the social and moral constitution 
of our people; that, although all religions, or the lack of any at all, 
are tolerated and protected under our system, so long as they do not 
violate decency or cause acts and utterances illegal or injurious to 
public peace and morals, the religion of the American Republic is 
that of the Christian’s Bible.* The organic law of the land does 
not undertake to define, nor does it permit any department of the 
government to define, what particular form of Christian faith and 
worship is to be accepted as the norm of the national religious senti- 
ment. The courts have simply said that our institutions and civili- 
zation are based upon “ broad and tolerant Christianity ;” and it 
necessarily must be assumed that this means the kind of Christianity 
that bears the stamp of divine approval and can furnish the proofs 
of historic authenticity and authority. It would seem, therefore, 
that one of the highest duties of true Americanism should be to 
find out and to follow the teachings of that Christian body that 
possesses these credentials. From what has been said, it is clear 


*Holy Trinity Church v. United States, 143 U. S., 472; Vidal v. Girard, 2 How., 
198 (42 U. S.){ Updegraph v. Com., 11 Serg. & R., 394; Com. v. Kneeland, 20 
Pick., 218; Chancellor Kent in People v. Ruggles, 8 Johns., 289. 
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that neither Protestantism nor Catholicism can claim the recognition 
of our laws and constitutions, but at the time of the original settle- 
ments the former was established and enforced as the state religion 
in all but one of the thirteen Colonies. The exception was the Cath- 
olic colony of Maryland, where universal religious freedom and tol- 
eration were guaranteed. All of the Protestant colonies compelled 
conformity to the religious creed and worship of the dominant ma- 
jority, not only against Catholics.but dissenting Protestants as well. 
This was in accord with the dogma that the religion of the ruler 
shall be the religion of the land. But the wise and liberal statesmen 
who secured American independence and framed the institutions of 
republican freedom, expressly repudiated that historic tenet of 
Lutheranism, and fixed the permanent policy of our government by 
prohibiting forever religious tests and discriminations or the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of state churches of any kind. The legal 
and constitutional safeguards of religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience, so proudly acclaimed by all Americans, are perpetual 
memorials of the fact that proscription and persecution were the 
earliest and exclusive fruits of Protestant bigotry in the United 
States; and it should be remembered that several of the states re- 
tained and enforced the most rigid penal statutes against Catholics 
for years after the formation of the Union. 

It must be conceded, however, that historically and by the rule 
of majorities, this has been and is today a Protestant country. Its 
prevalent religious sentiment is of that sect; the ruling classes every- 
where and in all those departments of activity and influence that 
give color and tone to the life and opinions of the people have been 
under the control of that element; great care has been taken by 
those who shape the culture and prescribe the studies in the public 
educational institutions to inculcate the Protestant view of history 
and humanity and to teach no substantial fact favorable to any other 
Christian body of believers. This can be demonstrated by a casual 
examination of the textbooks used. In a considerable part of the 
Union to be a Catholic is equivalent to disqualification for office, 
and in all sections the participation by Catholics in political affairs 
is regarded with suspicion and disfavor. The influence of the 
~ Church and of her splendid membership has been and is a tremen- 
dous force for good and for all that is stable, safe and sound in the 
social, domestic and public character of the nation ; but it is a minor- 
ity influence, discountenanced and discredited by every hostile de- 
vice and discrimination that bigotry, ignorance, fanaticism and 
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falsehood can invoke, while all the vile and destructive agencies 
of atheism, anarchy and rabid iconoclasm are welcomed apparently 
as valued allies in the war of hate and proscription. These easily 
obvious conditions are mentioned here, not for purposes of recrimi- 
nation, nor even by way of protest, but to emphasize and enforce 
the outstanding truth about American religion, morals, politics and 
social relations, namely, that, if there be any blemishes in the na- 
tional character, or any stains upon the national virtue, or any 
signs of disintegration, decay and degeneracy in the ideals and in- 
stitutions of the Republic, the sole responsibility rests upon the 
Protestant majority that has dominated the religious field, dictated 
the social conventions and monopolized the political functions of 
the American commonwealth since its history began. Nor can this 
- enormous liability be offset or liquidated by pleading the value of 
the country’s material assets or its intellectual trophies. These have 
no logical or necessary relevancy to the issue. It is a fact familiar 
to every student of sociology and philosophy of history, that wealth, 
luxury, power, the brilliant products of intellectual genius and the 
highest perfection of social and political organization are entirely 
compatible with the grossest corruption of morals, the deepest deg- 
radation of civic ideals, the complete loss of religious faith and 
the worst abuses of political absolutism. The most splendid periods 
of material prosperity and mental achievement have often been 
_ those of the lowest standards of public and private virtue and the 
_ heaviest burdens of governmental exaction. It is the merest folly 
of national egotism—a delusion of visionary vanity—to imagine 
that this age or these people are exempt from the same influences 
or superior to the same deteriorating agencies that have operated in 
other lands and distant times. There is profound truth and a prac- 
tical philosophy in the soliloquy of Byron’s gloomy hero, as he gazed 
upon the mournful ruins of classic greatness— 


There is the moral of all human tales: 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First freedom, then glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page. 


The complete emancipation of mind and conscience from all 
superior authority and artificial restraints, which is at once a virtue 
and a hazard*of a democracy like ours, has permitted the peculiar 
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implication of Protestantism to have full sway and abundant fruition 
in the United States; and the intensiveness of the American spirit, 
in whatever direction its energies are displayed, has wrought start- 
ling results with amazing rapidity. No other era in any other 
country in the world has witnessed such activity and achievement in 
so short a time, unless it was the age of Pericles, and that was an 
age distinctively preéminent for intellectual and artistic brilliancy— 
its triumphs were essentially those of man’s nobler faculties. It is 
significant, too, that the fires of Grecian genius, stimulated by the 
“ fierce democracy ” of that period, burned themselves out in the 
short space of sixty years. Pretermitting what may be called the 
heroic age of the Republic, whose teachings are now for the most 
part falling into desuetude or are regarded with indifference, the 
aspirations and accomplishments of our national life during the 
later decades have become almost wholly material and more or less 
sordid. The accumulation of wealth, the conservation or develop- 
ment of physical resources, the ingenuity and enterprises of inven- 
tion, discovery and applied science, the adaptation of a vast system 
of state education to the cultivation of acquisitiveness and the. per- 
fection of industrial organization—these in the main are the motive 
and the measure of our present-day civilization. We are deifying, 
not the Superman, but the Economic man, which, for all moral and 
spiritual purposes, is the same thing. Like symptoms are prevalent 
in all the leading Protestant nations, but their pernicious effects are 
more violent and distressing here, because we live faster and more 
furiously and are less restrained by traditional conservatism and in- 
stitutional safeguards than the people of older lands. 

With characteristic assurance and audacity, we have been en- 
gaged for some years in the making of a nation that shall be un- 
surpassed in its physical and mental capacity and efficiency for dom- 
inance, and we are confident in the belief that this can be done by 
the exaltation of merely human virtues and the mastery of the ma- 
terial world. Meantime, we have been losing steadily and not 
slowly the virtues that make for both national and individual sanity, 
strength and security. It is remarkable and not gratifying to 
thoughtful minds to note the distinct absence of reverence for ul- 
timate truth and a pious recognition of the supreme rulership of 
God in the utterances of our public men. A comparison of the offi- 
cial records of the first three-quarters of a century of our history as 
a nation with those of the past twenty years, and particularly the 
past ten years, discloses a painful decadence in the spirit and senti- 
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ment of religious faith among the statesmen whose voice is pre- 
sumably the voice of the people in their corporate sovereignty. 
Judged by all outward expressions and by the general tone of politi- 
cal and social discussions, official and otherwise, the American gov- 
ernment has ceased to stand for any kind of faith, except belief in 
itself and in the divinity of some sort of destiny that is able to set 
at defiance the precepts of its founders and to ignore the lessons of 
all other lands and all other times. Social consciousness, civic wel- 
fare, economic justice, service to humanity, universal democracy, 
the brotherhood of man, the gospel of service—these are the pet 
phrases of the new deliverance; but in all the cant and jargon of this 
current philosophy, the mind and soul are called to contemplate 
no higher source of authority, no more reliable test of fundamental 
truth, than the subjective standards erected by human reason and to 
be enforced by human agencies. By taking thought we are to add to 
our stature the perfect proportions of a manhood that makes civili- 
zation in its own image. One of the most brilliant of the young 
apostles of this new cult of Humanism has said that it “has no 
quarrel with the previous civilizations; they were necessary in the 
development of man. But their purpose is fulfilled, and they may 
as well pass, leaving man to build a new and higher civilization that 
will exposit itself in terms of love, service and brotherhood. We 
know how gods were made; comes now the time to make the world.” 
This is a bold and candid expression of the motive and purpose of 
that militant element whose desolating influence upon American life 
and institutions can be seen in many manifestations of the times. It 
is the culminating coalescence of Rousseau’s atheistical democracy 
and Comte’s altruistic positivism—the Infallibility of the People 
dedicated to the service of the Great Being of Social Organism. 
There are in it and its implications no element of divinity, no prom- 
ise of permanent progress, no hope beyond the frail and variable 
standards which man, in his selfishness and cupidity, may erect at 
the bidding of the multitude. 

An inevitable effect of this theory of social and political evolu- 
tion is the overthrow of constitutional government, whose necessary 
predicate is the existence of fundamental principles and permanent 
rules for the organization and functioning of civil authority; and 
accordingly we find that the practical application of the theory is 
rapidly destroying all idea of durability or continuity in the basic 
institutions of «social and political order. Having repudiated the 
divine source 6f real justice, truth and righteousness, and com- 
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mitted the destiny of mankind to the vague and vagrant arbitra- 
ments of human judgment, there is no longer any stable foundation 
for a constitution that shall restrain alike the absolutism of the 
one and the despotism of the many. Absolutism in any form, 
whether of the majority or of an oligarchy or of a tyrant, is abhor- 
rent to the idea of constitutional government, and the unrestricted 
power of the multitude is of all forms of absolutism the most intol- 
erable and immoral. To supplant the lost value and virtue of safe, 
sane and stable organic law, the new school of reformers rely, as 
have the Prussian absolutists, upon education and law to furnish 
the necessary factors of regulation and enlightenment; but since the 
system of state education is avowedly without moral and religious 
meaning, and addressed solely to the material and intellectual in- 
terests of society, and the legislation of the day is merely a collection 
of arbitrary commands and inhibitions, framed to meet isolated con- 
tingencies, the whole structure of social regulation is without any 
sustaining strength of living, abiding, ultimate purpose. Culture is 
merely the expression of current tastes and sentiments; law is a 
“ wilderness of single instances,” without informing motive or en- 
_ during wisdom; and government itself is a “ rope of sand,” dissolu- 
ble at the caprice or the self-interest of whatever faction may for 
the time being muster a popular majority. Constitutionalism—that 
principle of social and political organization which postulates gov- 
ernment and law upon fixed and immutable rules and methods of 
action—be it remembered, is distinctively medizeval in its origin and 
application. Like so many other of the most valuable things in the 
life of the world, it was the product of the Christian conception of 
government as advocated and adopted by the Church of the Middle 
Ages. It never existed among the ancient nations, and its modern 
development has been one of the characteristic blessings of Catholic 
Christianity. It is, therefore, entirely. logical that the decay of 
Christian ideals and the loss of religious integrity should involve 
the impairment of constitutional authority and the gradual disin- 
tegration of constitutional forms. 

It would be a dismal task of supererogation to discuss at length 
the moral deterioration consequent upon these teachings and ten- 


“Lord Acton’s History of Freedom and Other Essays: 1. “ History of Freedom 
in Antiquity,” II. “ History of Freedom in Christianity,” passim. Lectures on Mod- 
ern History, by same author: I. “ Beginning of the Modern State,” pp. 31, 32. 
Freeman’s Historical Essays, iv., 253. McCabe’s Crises in the History of the 
Papacy, chapters on Gregory VII. and Hadrian I. Nevin, Mercersburg Review, 
iv., 48. Lecky, The Value of History, 21. Harrison, The Meaning of History. 
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dencies. It is too palpable to escape notice or to evade disapproba- 
tion among right-minded men. The sanctities and obligations of 
domestic life are openly questioned and shamelessly abused. The 
very decencies of normal existence are disregarded and the primitive 
proprieties of humanity are scandalized by a publicity that shrinks 
from no obscenity. The literature, drama and art most in vogue are 
either psychopathic or pornographic, with violent variations into the 
realms of forbidden lusts and the primal passions of savagery. And 
it is all excused in the name of a moral code that proclaims man’s 
and woman’s right to live the life God gave them according to each 
one’s conception of the truth. It bespeaks the debasement of 


A race that binds 
Its body in chains and calls them Liberty, 
And calls each fresh link Progress. : 


The genesis of this pitiable phantasmagoria of human weak- 
ness and folly is not far to seek. Years ago, in one of his admirable 
sermons, Newman pointed out with great force and clearness the 
essential nature of faith, and the fundamental fact that “ it is a state 
of mind, a particular mode of thinking and acting, which is exer- 
cised, always indeed towards God, but in various ways.”® So re- 
garded, the faculty of faith is a spiritual sense, and it apprehends 
those truths that lie beyond the physical and intellectual perceptions 
of humanity, no matter to what department of human interests they 
relate. Primarily this faculty is exercised more especially with 
reference to religious truth, but it equally takes cognizance of truth 
in any or all of the concerns that affect man’s relations and obliga- 
tions as a social being and as a moral agent in this world. One of 
the distinctive attributes of this sense of the soul is that if it is lost 
or impaired in its primary function of apprehending spiritual truth, 
it undergoes destruction or loss of sensibility as to all minor and 
subordinate interests ; and once lost or seriously diminished, it leaves 
man a mutilated and morbid creature, incapable of fulfilling his 
highest and holiest destiny in this life, as well as in the next. With- 
out faith men are as maimed in soul as they would be in mind by the 
loss of memory, or in body by the loss of sight. And another qual- 
ity of this supreme faculty is that, if it is subordinated to any lower 
faculty of man’s nature, if its exercise is made to depend upon the 
volition or the,mental apprehensions of humanity, it is fatally im- 


’“ Faith and Private Judgment,” Discourses, p. 192 
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paired and eventually extinguished. Newman did not follow the 
arguments to these lengths, but once the premise is established—and 
it cannot be denied—the conclusions are inevitable, and moreover 
they are demonstrable by all the facts of history. It was the recog- 
nition of these principles that led Washington to admonish his coun- 
trymen that religion and morality are the indispensable supports 
of political prosperity; that they are essential to true patriotism; 
that morality cannot be maintained without religion; and that edu- 
cation of the intellectual faculties, to the exclusion of religious train- 
ing, cannot beget or sustain morality. Viscount Morley has ex- 
pressed the same idea when he wrote: “ Those who would treat 
politics and morality apart, will never understand the one or the 
other.” 

Transmitted to the Western world, the doctrines of Luther and 
his associate reformers have here enjoyed immunity from any re- 
straint of the traditions and institutions connected with Christianity 
in that elder day when the One, Catholic and Apostolic Church was 
the sole ruler of men’s consciences in faith and morals. The results 
to religion are best described by a Methodist clergyman, who speaks 
with the authority of an official statistician : “We scarcely appreciate 
our advantages. Our citizens are free to choose a residence in any 
one of fifty states and territories, and to move from one to another 
as often as they have a-mind to. There is a wider range for choice 
and change in religion. One may be a pagan, a Jew or a Christian, 
or each in turn. If a Christian, he may be six kinds of an Ad- 
ventist, twelve kinds of a Mennonite or Presbyterian, thirteen kinds 
of a Baptist, sixteen kinds of a Lutheran, or seventeen kinds of a 
Methodist. He may be a member of anyone of one hundred and 
forty-three denominations, or of all in succession. If none of these 
suits him, he still has a choice among one hundred and fifty separate 
and independent congregations, which have no denominational 
name, creed or connection.” ® 

There could be but one end to such a chaos in the realm of re- 
ligious faith—the end of faith itself, and with it the loss of the 
sense of the soul that enables men to discern and embrace the funda- 
mental truths of morals, politics, social science and every. other sub- 
ject that admits of belief and requires conviction. Under such in- 
fluences it cannot be surprising that those who profess the exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine and are actually engaged in Biblical in- 


*The Religious Forces of the United States, by Rev. H. K. Carroll, late Gov- 
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struction, should solemnly declare that our conception of God and 
our views of His nature and government must be revised to suit the 
current of modern thought—that religion, like the natural sciences 
and the experimental studies, must change with man’s advancement 
and the enlargement of human ideals.7’ Yet none of these reverend 
critics of divine truth would attempt to revise the theorems of Eu- 
clid or to modernize the law of gravitation. 

Christianity, as represented by the ablest of its Protestant ad- 
vocates, is today in this country little more than a sentiment, a sys- 
tem of social service, of ethical philosophy, of philanthropic enter- 
prise; and in more than one instance its “ divine philosophy ” has 
indeed become “ procuress to the lords of hell.” Its professions of 
humanitarian service and sacrifice are no longer illumined by the 
radiance of faith in the mysteries of the Godhead or in the authority 
and authenticity of revealed truth. Its sacred symbols have been 
transmuted into mere types of earthly virtues. The president of a 
great American university, once the citadel of orthodox Presbyter- 
ianism, very recently disclosed the barrenness of Protestant concep- 
tions of heroic thought and noble deeds when he said: “ The cross, 
whether worn as a decoration upon the breast, or marking the dust 
of the noble dead, is today the sacred symbol of the world. It is 
the symbol of honor, because it is the symbol of sacrifice. The way 
of honor in this day of darkness and confusion is the way of sacri- 
fice.® That is the conclusion of the whole matter, as Protestantism 
views it. The cross—not the Crucifix; sacrifice—not the Sacri- 
fice; human honor—not holy humility; faith—not the Faith deliv- 
ered to the saints, without which there can be no real faith in any- 
thing, sacred or profane. 

It is not the finger of pessimism that points out these plain and 
unpalatable facts in the history of our times. It is rather the organ- 
ized propaganda of a real and potential pessimism that has made 
them possible—a pessimism that preaches the gospel of irreverence 
and dishonors the noblest monuments of piety and patriotism that 
mark the annals of the race; that storms with impious audacity the 
bulwarks of the world’s ancient trust in truths upon which change 
lays not its hand and time leaves no impress; that sears man’s spirit- 


‘Religion and Bergson, by Lucius H. Miller, Assistant Professor of Biblical 
Instruction, Princeton University; The Stewardship of Faith, by Rev. K. Lake 
(Lowell Lectures, 1913-14). 
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ual vision and mutilates his divinity, and condemns the human soul 
to wander in despair, sightless to the beauties of holiness in this life 
and of happiness in the life beyond the tomb. But there is an anti- 
dote for the disease of this modern iconoclasm—a panacea for the 
ills of a paganism that is worse than the mythical monstrosities of 

the past. It will be found in the perdurable promise that is the 
corner-stone of the age-old and indestructible edifice of Catholic 

Christianity. The Church will never change or compromise her. 
dogmas, and she cannot die. She has “ never sold the truth to serve 

the hour.” She stands for the only democracy that deserves to live 

or that is safe for a waiting world—the constitutional democracy 

that founds freedom on authority and liberty on discipline, and 

scorns the rule of the mob, “ fantastic, fickle, fierce and vain.” She 

clothes with a sacrosanct security the felicities and purposes of do- 

mestic life, and guards with flaming sword the Christian home as 

the source of social order and the citadel of enduring civilization. 

Her Faith is the one immutable thing in a universe of ceaseless 

mutations. Her voice is the Voice of her Founder, and her. conso- 

lations shall yet be the balm for the healing of the nations. 


. 

















THE RETREAT OF THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 
BY GEORGE NAUMAN SHUSTER. 


pA R. CHESTERTON has said that the novel is “ a crea- 
Yi tion of the mystical idea of charity,” which implies 

first of all that the novelist is not the devotee of a 
zou} sovereign creed or doctrine, but rather the interpreter 
2—%} of such matters from the common existence. All the- 

ories find their truest value in dramatic possibility. Aristotle’s 
Politics and Kant’s Critique taken by themselves are frail and unim- 
portant, but acted out or given even a potential reality, they become 
startling and stupendous as daylight. A near-sighted professor 
writing philosophy in his barred cell often seems fatuous, but the 
same principles applied in living, rend the thoroughfares of the 
world. Now the novelist is privileged to deal with ideas after they 
have been clothed with this virile being; he is concerned with a Jean 
Christophe whom Europe has tossed about, and an Oliver Twist who 
has been whipped by a brutal charities system. In short he is a 
market-place philosopher syllogizing in flesh and blood. But the 
definition has also another side. Our novelist himself is the creature 
of tolerance, often great and hearty enough to be overwhelming. 
His existence is commensurate with a demand. Double-deckers are 
children of leisure, and Thackeray might have made shoes, had not 
the people been keenly concerned with his response to the question- 
points in life. Unspeculative enough to cherish no fondness for 
metaphysics, they were yet eager for the same ideas in coat and 
trousers. Colonel Newcome and the “magnanimous man” are 
quite identical, and Quilp could not be distinguished from sin. We 
know that character is always contingent on belief. Men are not 
formed by any such broad agency as “ life,” but frequently they do 
become the crystals of an epigram. Thus the novel is veritably the 
creation of charity, being found in the hearts of men and gathered 
again by the hearts of men. It is an endless game of ball between 





the outposts of experience. 
The modern interplay has been qualified by many things, but 
perhaps most impressively by the seriousness it has assumed. When 
Dumas or Fielding told a story, they made it as rollicky, as exciting 
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and‘even as lewd as possible. The author liked that and so did his 
readers. It held for them the wine of life, was a sort of tavern-gos- 
sip that could be continued quietly for one’s self. Then the ladies 
commenced reading and we got an endless tale of love. Because 
undying affection was the most fascinating matter in the world, 
hero and heroine were led through steeplechase after steeplechase, 
till they entered the land where everybody lives happily. Scott car- 
ried this high romance into history and it has remained, the Castle 
of Utranto transported it to nowhere, and it has resided there ever 
since. But for various reasons things changed with the nineteenth 
century. Dickens brought the ideals down into the streets and 
mingled them with ideas. Victor Hugo discovered humanitarianism, 
and actually created a vast and unsteady philosophy. Since then 
the novel has been as much a creature of theory as of narrative; it 
has championed social impulses and concerned itself with the insti- 
tutions. Could the novelist alone have thus transformed, the 
medium of his art? Hardly. But the leisure of the people had 
grown uneasy. They wanted visions to soothe the soul as. well as 
the emotions. At any rate they craved a sedative for the everlast- 
ing longing that was in them. 

Today this demand is almost hectic. Everything has suddenly 
become very vital. Love is no longer a dream but a sex-problem. 
The laboring man is not Joe of Great Expectations but a very 
passionate prophet whom one meets in such books as the Harbor. 
Yesterday Mrs. Deland related that there was a benign old Dr. 
Lavendar, but he seems to have been swallowed up completely by the 
iconoclastic Hodder of Churchill’s Inside of the Cup. The Euro- 
pean “ Time-Spirit ” has been particularly strenuous. There is Mr. 
Hardy with every creature a study in pessimistic ebony ; Mr. Suder- 
man with every figure a fagot of gleaming passion; Paul Bourget 
with a constant analysis of institutions, and Monsignor Benson with 
a continuous logic of faith. For a multitude of writers the novel 
has become a laboratory wherein the muscles of human desuetude 
are made to quiver out their causes. The spirit of belles lettres has 
turned scientific. Naturally we in America have caught this seri- 
ous fever rather recently, having just arrived in the modern world 
from pioneer seclusion. But in the past ten years we have made up 
for much lost time. Huckleberry Finn has been dressed up as 
The Mysterious Stranger, Mr. Churchill has become an iconoclast, 
and even Mr. Tarkington, most old-fashioned American of us all, 
has written The Turmoil. We get a dozen new problems every day. 
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Here is the novel which is going to end the war, and lo! there is one 
to inspire the most gory patriotic fervor. One woman describes 
the process of making the Old Lady new and another informs us 
how to keep the New Lady old. We have asked so many questions 
of matrimony that we are actually getting bored with the answers. 
In a thousand volumes the soul of man is being molded into heroism 
so rapidly that it reeks with the strange, white heat of the forging. 
The discourse is unremittingly hortatory, and the gentle week-day 
preachers of Thackeray have become venomous indeed. 

All this indicates how eager we are for truth, or at least pallia- 
tives, for matters that distress us. The springs of this passion are, 
however, somewhat difficult to trace. Is it that men of today are 
radically different from those of yesterday? Not if literature is 
honest. Take, for instance, the illuminative example of Cooper, who 
is discussed so frequently. His love-passages are heavy with false 
sentiment; his heroines everything that goes to make up the “ cling- 
ing vine.” These gentle females are always fainting, everlastingly 
shrieking, consistently quivering. They are not only in love but 
never out of it. Fora certain type of modern reformer they furnish 
excellent effigies, assuming that the originals ever existed. Yet it is 
plain that Cooper in drawing them was not the conscious artist but 
merely the respecter of literary tradition. He lived at a time when 
the idea of woman was etherealized in a chivalric dream, which 
never becoming actual, yet had decided poetic advantages. Cooper’s 
professed heroes are just as insipid as his heroines, and leave one 
full of unmingled gratitude for not having been born on the exalted 
plane. But let him get away from the air-castles of fashion and 
there is Leatherstocking and the Captain of the Red Rover, bearded 
gentlemen who could be picked out of a crowd even today. In the 
Spy he also discovers a real woman, and Betsy, the camp-follower, 
with her humor and curious system of commercial morals, might be 
selling apples around the corner. The world of Cooper’s time was 
probably as poorly stocked with his heroines:as is our own, but it 
seems to have held a great many real people. One might go on to 
say that the women of the Civil War were about the same as those 
of our own, and that Mrs. Wilson is apt to be a facsimile of Mrs. 
Lincoln. In all the primal moments of existence, particuluarly in 
those ghastly ones now grown so vivid, we undergo the same emo- 
tions as our grandfathers did. There are still eager persons with 
dreams. On the other hand, Mr. Masters has shown that dead vil- 
lagers could sin‘as efficiently as the city people who fall under Mr. 
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Dreiser’s observation. It will be a thrilling day when the twentieth 
century discovers that it is human. 

If, then, Adam fails to account for the novelist’s changed 
mood, it may possibly be explained by environment. We do live 
in a new age. Ant-hills, crowded, restless, abnormally putrid, have 
sprung up in the green grass. There is-a great deal of coal-smoke, 
structural iron, and Edison. The immemorial haunts of man, the 
brooding forests and the talking streams are curios we visit for a 
week or two in summer. Harsh, mechanical noises have replaced 
the songs of labor, and barefoot boys are scarce. Men have been 
partially stunned by the nerve-racking conditions of modern labor, 
and women have lost control of the stove. Most vital matter of all, 
is the relation of the masses dependent solely on a wage, to the mas- 
ters who control that wage. Gentlemen are neither so healthy nor 
so jolly as they used to be, and we are continually worried about 
their wives. But after all, people have lived in close quarters be- 
fore, and health inspection has been worse. History is rich in vast 
labor movements, suffragettes and buildings. There have always 
been a great many wealthy men and considerably more poor ones. 
Travel has been intensified, but no permanent human need is filled 
by travel. We have great economic and political problems to face, 
unprecedented exploits to carry out, and a thousand novel ways of 
making a living. But finally it is the same old problem of making 
a living, and of adjusting one’s self to environment. The pioneers 
did the same thing with much less fuss. Every human being that 
has risen from slumber since the first day, has warmed his fingers 
at an alien sun. 

When everything that can be said for environment has been 
emphasized, the causes of modern unrest remain unestablished. Our 
trouble is deeper than business or riding on cars. The novelists 
agree that the quest of happiness is in danger, that men are being 
remade on the anvils of new philosophies and that Quilp does not 
quite stand for sin. Human nature is not an answer now, but a 
question. Love was a dream so long as fulfillment was expected; 
it became a problem when there seemed no destiny. In the form of 
a prologue, labor can appear quite comic, but seen as the dénoue- 
ment, it is sombre, stark and abysmal. The intensity of our new 
life is literally its depth. We have fallen and it is not quite cer- 
tain where we are. There is a harrowing eagerness for straws. In 
the old tragedy like that of Shakespeare, death was an answer to 
the riddle of existence. Hamlet died, and it seemed to make all 
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things well. There was sanctity in the final sleep of Cordelia, and 
grim justice in the downfall of Iago. Life was only the first act, 
sad or foolish, but ending always in a round full release. More 
modern times brought Ibsen for whom death too was the end, but 
not the solution. His heroines and villains die, but the question in- 
stead of being answered is merely dropped like lead. Some people 
have found veracity in this, but scant satisfaction. And so the mod- 
ern novel has come to ask that life be both enigma and solution. 
We demand that dreams be fulfilled on the very next morning and 
that heroes and heroines face no “after ” in their happy living. We 
either do this or deny any reply, which is very galling and unpopu- 
lar._ For our star is success. “ The incentive to efficiency,” says 
Walter Lippman, “ is not alone love of competent work, but a desire 
to get greater social values out of human life..... the genuine hope 
is to substitute for terror and weakness a frank and open worldli- 
ness, a love of mortal things in the discipline of science.” That is 
the modern credo. 

Let us see how some of our later novelists make it human. It 
is perhaps useful to note that prominent American writers, as a rule, 
spring from conservative stock. Their parents were the sort of 
people whose associations were very select, and it took all the irre- 
sistible pressure of modern throngs to make them realize that the 
world is inhabited. When such novelists treat of things as they 
were fifty years ago, when everything was calm and secure, their 
books are pleasant reading. The Pleasant Ways of St. Medard, for 
instance, is a story treating of the extremely tumultuous period of 
Southern Reconstruction, but it is utterly impossible to find a 
thoughtful novel dealing with the present era, which has anything 
like the same serenity of inner life. Mr. Churchill, however, is such 
an excellent instance that his metamorphosis should not pass un- 
noticed. In Richard Carvel and the Crisis he inhabits a quiet ter- 
ritory whose people are bound by ties of honor and patriotism. The 
heroes and heroines fall in love without much rendering of anything 
except hearts. Richard and Dorothy grew up together and settled 
down together. This is all placid, sentimental and a bit wishy-washy 
if you insist, but it made nice reading. 

Before long, however, Mr. Churchill went sailing and discov- 
ered the world. It is a strange place and did not fail to impress him 
as such. He could not restrain himself for the weirdness of it. In 
A Modern Chronicle he tells the story of Honora Leffingwell, up- 
to-date maiden, who meets life in a new way: that is, with a differ- 
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ent attitude towards the institution of marriage. The first man is 
all business and pink shirt, the members of his set are vile, and 
Honora hungers for the old satisfying emotions of life. But she does 
not go back to the established order. Instead she gets farther away 
by obtaining a divorce. The next gentleman is even worse than the 
first, and his death is quite a relief. So finally, Honora, a much 
changed and wiser individual, drifts into the arms of Peter, who 
typifies all that is established and secure. The book is full of the 
contrast between the outlook of an older generation and the altered 
moods of the new. It is dismayed not so much at the defiance of 
sacred conventions as at Honora who, in defying them, seems ac- 
tually more sinned against than sinning. .What shall we make of 
' this? The answer is vague, and perhaps even Mr. Churchill does 
not quite know it. 

Having learned that people regarded the old order as instable, 
Churchill himself became reformer. The Rev. Mr. Hodder of the 
Inside of the Cup learns that his church is merely a shoddy and 
pudgy routine. It is still the Episcopal formula, but the infusion of 
divine grace seems to have been lost. Accordingly he throws a 
cargo of old dogmas overboard, and kicks the rich men off the ves- 
sel. He finds that he has a ritual but no religion, and accordingly 
makes one that is up to the requirements of the Hibbert Journal in 
every respect. The amazing popularity of this rather unexciting 
volume was due simply to the fact that many well-meaning people 
had come to regard their churches in a similar light. It is likely, 
however, that not so many agreed with Mr. Churchill. In A Far 
Country the author attacks American political life not in the satiric 
manner of Coniston but almost with the tactics of a diatribe. There 
is an energetic housecleaning in statesmanship, and the accumulation 
of graft is quite startling. But everybody turns socialist in a pru- 
dent fashion and the world is renewed. Yet the book is concerned 
not so much with objective conditions, but voices a harrowing dis- 
satisfaction with the grounds of political faith. Just as the Church 
cannot exist unless it has a working principle of salvation, so there is 
no reason for the state, if it is merely an excuse for electing people 
to office. It is the foundation of institutions that the novelist and 
his readers are questioning. Love has grown extremely conscious 
of its responsibilities, and life is ruffled by the spectre of “ Why?” 
But Mr. Churchill does not confront these problems with anything 
like his old security. He is perplexed, saddened and disturbed. If 
existence is a riddle, there must be an answer, but what is it? 
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Enter Margaret Deland, amiable raconteur of Old Chester 
and its amiable ways. Things are beautiful and exalted in that 
bright locality. Dr. Lavendar with his old-fashioned beliefs, his 
charity and his humor is as good a person as ever breathed. Old 
Chester sinned and was foolish occasionally, but there was always 
enough oil left in the lamps to greet the bridegroom. Conflicts 
came, but there was peace too. Life was calm, measured out as the 
old Cornish ballad says, “By the tick-tick-it-ti-tock of the grandfa- 
ther’s clock.” 

In the Iron Woman even, with its modern environment, Mrs. 
Deland works out a defence of matrimony in a safe and satisfying 
way. But in The Rising Tide, whose heroine does awful things, 
and actually uses slang, the aspects of the pet modern theory of 
“feminism” are aired thoroughly. For such as realize that ir- 
reverent diction is as ancient as Aristophanes and as common as 
dust, it seems impossible that such a person as Frederica’s mother 
could have lived, but she probably did, for the morality of the mid- 
die-Puritan period consisted largely of conventional “ don’ts,” such 
as no music on Sunday. The youthful unrest in the book is however 
vivid and easy to understand. The staid and comfortable ways of 
meeting existence have been torn up. When the heroine asks: “ Did 
I ask for life? Was I consulted?” we remember having heard that 
before, and that birth control, failure of marriage and woman’s 
rights have been mentioned several times. The problems of this 
book are being lived out, largely in slang, but they are really breath- 
ing. Times have changed. The placid old American mother can 
only rub her spectacles and say, “ Bless us, what are we coming to?” 
Her maxims sound foolish now, but the reader and Mrs. Deland are 
convinced that they are not so silly after all. The institutions have 
stood firm for centuries, and there is no adequate reason for scuttl- 
ing them. But why, to use a popular phrase, have they “ lost their 
sand?” 

Mr. William Dean Howells is not only our most venerable lit- 
erary figure, but he has not received half the recognition to which 
he is entitled. Always an ardent follower of Tolstoy, and never 
very enthusiastic except on matters of art, he has come to rely upon 
the sound simplicity of American democratic life and to interpret it 
in a genial spirit. While he has dealt with problems many times, it 


' is certain that none of his books present as significant a thesis as the 
recently published Leavenworth Case. Externally, the story is 
simple, telling»of an eccentric religious fanatic who gives himself 
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out as God and turns the religious opinions of the Ohio Valley 
topsy-turvy. Of course he is merely a paranoiac and collapses ut- 
terly in the end. But underneath all this description of fatuity runs 
a very subtle suggestion. If this man with all his fervor and appar- 
ent vision is only a fool, can it be possible that all our religious be- 
liefs are hectic insubstantialities? Have we been deluded by a con- 
stant mirage of something supernatural, and are we after all only 
natural? The question is put in honest bewilderment, and has been 
put several times in the past. But it has never before voiced the 
trend of Puritan America. We have read the same thing in a 
dozen abysmal biological treatises, but it is recent in the pulpits. 
The same uncertainty is put with fearful violence by Mark Twain, 
and is implied in a score of varied novels. We have almost caught 
up in living with Herbert Spencer’s thinking. 

Everywhere books seethe with this prying into mystery, this 
tapping of the hollow conventional, this incessant concern with 
human craving. Naturally the feminine question, having received 
the most advertising, is accorded greatest attention. Mary John- 
ston, Ellen Glasgow and Mrs. Atherton put it with poignancy and 
appeal. But from countless other angles, writers are undermining 
the world of our fathers. Dreiser, Sinclair and Paterson have cut 
sluices in the dam of reticence. Nothing is so filthy or abhorrent 
but that it can come out with its smudgy little interrogation point. 
In a great many instances, of course, we can trace this fever for 
“truth ” to a proffering of sensations for the sake of riches. But 
the writers mentioned are all sincere and capable; many of them 
have endured comparative neglect for the sake of what they avow. 
The bourgeoisie even finds them dismal. Assuredly then we are 
witnessing a great philosophic retreat. Yesterday we were calm, 
rather pleased with ourselves and we quoted Browning. Today we 
are actually taking Bernard Shaw seriously. The beliefs of older 
America are simply in rout. One fires on the other, and no one is 
conscious of any presence save the enemy’s. An idea is merely a 
microbe, but it can develop into a disease. 

This revolt against the institutions is without precedent, though 
many of its doctrines are frayed. One can find in’Plato’s Republic 
a Socialist-feminist scheme almost as thorough as Bax’s. None of 
our cynicism or derision has half the edge of Aristophanes, and the 
highest points of our indignation are candle-lights to the eruptive 
hate of Dante. But when in the past an attack was leveled at the 
institutions, the slogan read that there was too much in the insti- 
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tution, our revolt cries that there is not enough. Socialists denounce 
the state not because of its tyranny but because of its dotage. Henry 
VIII. abolished matrimony because he wanted connubial liberty ; 
Mr. Shaw believes that it is much too free. Luther’s furore found 
an echo in souls for the reason that he aimed at lowering the pres- 
tige of the Church, and Julian the Apostate blasphemed because God 
is almighty. The modernist is an infidel who conceives of all reli- 
gion as futile and unfounded. The theological basis of our agnos- 
ticism is the problem of evil: we can truthfully say that it used to be 
the question of relative good. Yesterday a man went to the devil 
because of a preference, but today he goes because he is hungry. 
This trend is evidenced in a hundred ways. Thought is leaving the 
home because it finds the home empty, it storms at the state because 
__ the state is lazy, it leaves the churches because the churches are tot- 
tering. I do not believe that the unrest of women is so much a de- 
mand for employment as actual boredom. There is an actual and 
menacing tendency to regard the soul as trivial and to adore the 
energy of business. Is that because the soul has been so very much 
at ease? 

Well, it is the immortal soul which is giving us all this trouble. 
There are, indeed, millions to whom the divine ache of the twentieth 
century has never penetrated: tiers and tiers of onlookers at the 
spectacle for whom it is just so much pomp and sensual food. But 
even they have caught some of the tragic flame, some of the heart- 
pang and the nausea, some of the pzan of desperate thought. For 
if modern America had not produced this revolt, as the lands of Eu- 
rope have conceived their own, one might have said that the soul 
of man is unbelieveably feeble and smudgy, a spark flickering at the 
end of an anemic candle. For what has the spirit thrived on during 
the years that have gone? Retrace the steps of Protestantism till 
you come to the energy of Puritanism, for it had an energy once that 
could place its Jonathan Edwards and Cotton Mather in a burning 
desert but still keep them refreshed. It was an ascetic gleam that 
folded itself in from the world and went a straight and bitter path 
alone. We can say that Puritanism lacked a thousand treasures of 
beauty and goodness, but still we never deny that it owned a soul, 
begotten of vital parentage. ; 

But watch the Puritan descend the ages. His negations be- 
come more artificial and less inspiring. His conventions do not fit 
a changed environment. The ancestral motto had been, “ Work and 
Duty!” and suddenly there was neither, according to the rules laid 
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down. No one oppresses him and nature is forgetful. The seasons 
bloom in dazzling fragrance, the winds whisper caressingly over 
lighted seas. The air is warm, there is peace and plenty. His inner 
life collapses beneath the haunting memories of his youth. Sud- 
denly he comes to realize that if he had not forbidden himself music 
he might have learned song. Had he not been so busy with the 
damned, there might have been a tryst with the blessed. In dismay 
he goes back to his inner life for consolation and food. Lo! the 
tavern is empty. There was nothing in it except negation, or a per- 
manent principle of contraction. His soul has shrivelled up until it 
is gone. And so he must go forth and find it again.. Today he is 
groping, searching, prying everywhere. 

No wonder that he is distraught and torn by the winds of shift- 
ing belief. Everything that the ancient fires of life and the new 
fumes of science could hurl at his abstentions has been flung with a 
vengeance. When he is confronted with the flaunting challenge of 
his conventions, he must awake to the terrible “‘ Why?” There is 
no why. He hurries to the Bible for defence of matrimony, and 
finds St. Paul declaring that marriage is a great sacrament in 
Christ and the Church. The forefathers abolished sacraments. 
Christ Himself was a miracle and miracles are out of date. Science 
declares that His cosmogony is mythical, and he discovers that his 
creed has thought out no adequate cosmogony. And so, in every 
instance in which he takes up the ancient armor of battle, the pieces 
crumble and rust in his hands. The ingots have been weighed in 
the balance of thought and found wanting. His dismay and re- 
treat are, therefore, not startling. But what is he to do?- First of 
all, he must stop being a Puritan, and the step is taken resolutely. 
Where formerly he was modest, he now is shameless. Yesterday 
he sat reticent and today he is vile. He used to go to church and 
now he talks business. By all the hunger that is in him, he must 
get food for his inner life. 

There are various avenues he may enter. It is not so likely as 
is commonly supposed that he will turn pagan, for the placid Hora- 
tian groves were never so far away. However, he may become a 
Buddhist or Christian Scientist, which means going from hardtack 
to mush. The diet is popular but it will not last long. He has seen 
better days and after all the porridge is very thin. He has only to 
scrape a little and there is the cracked china again. Then; he may 
come, generally does. come, to what is called the outlook of modern 
_ life. This regimen consists of various substantial ingredients such 
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as the welfare of society, vegetarianism, the new woman and science. 
It is characterized by such phrases as a “broad liberalism of 
thought,” “ codperative efficiency” and “a frank meeting of the 
facts of life.” Posterity and truth are the two main reasons for its 
existence. But in succumbing to it, the Puritan will merely bow to 
the absolutism of new standards. His soul will not kneel in worship 
to God, but to business. He will be told that the future of mankind 
is based on the sources of wealth, and that economic combines will 
achieve the destiny of man. It implies absorption but not intro- 
spection. The disciples must submit, feverishly, blindly and unabat- 
ingly, so that they will forget themselves. If he adopts this course, 
the penalty is a disavowal of the cherished inner life. 

We do not think that it will content him. When all his con- 
ventions have been broken down, and when the last serf-thought 
springs up unshackled, there will remain the simple, steadfast 
“Why?” After all, science is but another series of negations— 
after seventy-five years, after a century, what then? We who see 
the lives‘of strong men crushed like a field of flowers, and observe 
the civilization of centuries submerge itself in a moat of primitive 
gloom, may question whether the Tower of Babel is any higher after 
all. Can it be likely that the years will discard the memory of mod- 
ern industry as they have buried the cities of the East? The spirit 
of man searches continually for something firmer than a promise, 
something more enduring than a word. We must have faith in 
something positive: that which passes away is but another denial. 
And so it is probable that Mr. Hodder and Frederica and the whole, 
eager serious tribe of them will again become human which is syn- 
onomous with believing. They will demand a faith in which all 
things are hidden, even the hunger and hopes of man. It must be 
a creed with manly strength, with fervor that leads to victory, and 
negations consistent with the high purposes of life. It is very likely 
that many of them will find a very efficient and humble door which 
they passed many times, but which is always open in mystic wel- 
come, and which is like the alpha of a language never learned. For 
the door was builded on a rock. 

More than this dim and hopeful probability no one can foresee. 
The success. of the quest is based on everything that is noblest and 
most virile in the souls of the seekers. They must find it as best 
they can, after years of tumult and sorrow, even as the elect entered 
the Promised Land. When one considers the massive power of the 
opposition—all the authority which modern materialistic thought 
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has abrogated to itself, the schools which it controls, the wealth that 
is held in its hands, and the numbers who have come to adore—bat- 
tle against it often appears hopeless and laden with sacrifice too great 
to bear. Just now one meets an optimistic credence in the War, a 
blind faith that the fields of blood will bring forth eternal fruit. Is 
it not rather a presumption? Armed conflict is ineradicably beastly 
and vile, and faith that has never been born out of spears is not 
likely to blossom out of cannon. True, the war is a grand Shakes- 
pearean finale for those who sink in battle, and a desolate chastening 
for those who are left to mourn. After all these things, too, are pass- 
ing like fiery storms of woe. The vintage that we must seek is the 
sustaining draught of peace. 

Nevertheless, it is in the spirit of earnest warfare, wherein all 
that is most cherished lies at stake and which will define the borders 
of our liberty and inner peace, that we wish to approach this conflict. 
From more viewpoints than one this development of nineteenth cen- 
tury ideals in American life is as much the concern of the Catholic 
as of his neighbor. We too have inherited a great deal of the rou- 
tine materialistic attitude, have in a large measure come to forget 
the birthright of our Grail. Is it not evident that many of our sym- 
bols have lost their poetic significance for even the educated, and 
that the high thinking of the ages of Faith slumbers in a coma of 
misunderstanding? These things are proved fully by the novels of- 
fered to the people as Catholic. When one has glanced over the list, 
the books appear almost invariably trite, juvenile and uninspired. 
Our authors have begotten a limited vision. For them the world is 
not yet alive nor seething with the terrible fires that have been kin- 
dled. It is all very well to write books for the young but when the 
thinking Catholic seeks a book which voices the aspirations of his 
belief in tones cadenced to the life of the times, he is obliged to go 
to England, France and Germany. Not that all of this is chargeable 
to the authors. The American Catholic has come to his own through 
long struggles up the valley of economic serfdom and civil prejudice. 
The insatiable battle for bread, for social recognition, to a decent 
position among men, has demonstrated miraculously well the 
strength of our Faith as applied to common life, but has rendered an 
artistic appreciation of these victories. negligible. 

This book, however, is sealed. The war on smudgy prejudice 
has not ceased, but is waning. We have come to a new field where 
men challenge not so much our credence in holy water as our belief 
in Christian institutions and in God. It is no longer so urgent that 
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we fight Protestantism, for that has turned suicide. Our position is 
now in the midst of chaos, face to face with the dragon of modern 
thought. For these reasons theré must and will be a restatement of 
Catholicism in terms of flesh and blood. Europe has already done 
much for us. The inspired reply of Pius X. when he opened the 
Tabernacle wider than it has been unbarred since the days of the 
martyrs, seems to have nipped that cankerous growth of pride in the 
bud. Great principles on the rights of labor laid down by Leo XIII. 
have outlined a programme of industrial adjustment whose thor- 
oughness becomes more striking every day. Monumental thinkers, 
poets and novelists have talked so forcibly for the Church in foreign 
lands that it becomes simple for us to repeat what they have said. 
Too simple in fact. But American Catholicism is waking to its mis- 
sion. There will be a new and better spokesmanship, sturdier and 
deeper thought. Moreover, if we can rely on the promise of what 
has already been done in myriad ways, resuscitation of Christian art 
is not far distant. Since the novel is the creation of charity, the lips 
which have brought consolation to the hunger of the world for two 
thousand years will not fail us now. 

There will be no peace until these things are settled. There is 
so much discontent, so much running amuck with the fever of 
_ thought, that some form of spiritual revolution is well-nigh born. 
As the armies of Sobieski and Charles Martel fought back the Turks, 
and as the shield of Charlemange rang with the onslaught of a horde 
of foes, so the defences we have built round the things we hold more 
sacred than life, will be besieged. And we believe that our ultimate 
victory will be no less certain than was theirs. 


























THE SAINT OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
BY JOSEPH H. MCMAHON, PH.D. 


Bg) HE pages of the Acta Apostolice Sedis are scarcely 
the place where one would look for entertainment. 
The table of contents seems to promise dreary reading 
save for the canonist or ecclesiastical administrator. 
Yet, to the thoughtful mind, the various Acta of 
Pat, age rhea and Tribunals teem with interest because 
reflecting the many-sided activities of the Universal Church. Vaster 
is the field included than even the confines of the greatest secular 
empire: more intimate, and even more human, than the official 
record of any mere worldly government, are the enactments that 
fill the pages of this Commentarium Officiale that will always re- 
main as a monument to the revolutionary .activity of Pius X. 
Events grave and gay, tragic and sordid, inspiring and consoling, 
food for the sinister reflections of the cynic as well as comfort for 
the saintly and God-fearing heart, jostle one another in these pages, 
whereon the commonplaces of life are dignified by the sonorous 
Latin of the Roman Curia. These reflections came to mind as I 
glanced through the issue of July 2, 1917, and doubtless were sug- 
gested by the sight. of the abbreviation Arequipen, under the Acta 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. At once my mind called up 
the vision of La Villa Hermosa, the City Beautiful of Pizarro, en- 
throned on its high Andean valley in Southern Peru. Long before 
the conquistadores had scaled the Andes the victorious soldiers of 
the Incas had come upon this valley, long and fertile and of won- 
- drous beauty, and had exclaimed to their leader Maita Capac, Child 
of the Sun, “Let us remain here,” to which he replied in the Quichua 
tongue, “ Ari, quepai ’’—Yes, remain. There had they built the city 
they called Arequipa. Their choice and taste were both ratified 
centuries afterward when in 1539 the sturdy followers of Pizarro 
‘ built the modern city of that name, and called it the City Beautiful, 
La Villa Hermosa.’ Stretching across the narrow valley and up 
the slopes of the mountain on either side, its white houses with 
gleaming red tiled roofs are lovely in contrast with the luxuriant 


1Its altitude above the sea is about the same as that of the city of Mexico 
(8,000 feet). If not the most beautiful place in South America, as its admirers 
claim, it is certainly the most restful. Zahm, Along the Alps, p. 143. 
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vegetation of the tropics. Overhanging it rises in tremendous lonely 
majesty the great volcano Misti, eighteen thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level, feared by the aboriginal Peruvians and placated by 
annual sacrifices of young maidens. Four times in the centuries 
elapsing since the Spanish foundation has Misti shaken and damaged 
the City Beautiful. But so strong is the fascination of its loveliness 
that its population still grows and clings to it, until now more than 
thirty-five thousand souls are accounted fortunate as its inhabitants. 
It is ninety miles from Mollendo, the nearest Pacific port, with which — 
it is now connected by a railway. It became the seat of a bishopric in 

1609. It has always possessed a reputation for intellectual culture. 

Its university, still extant, goes back to the days of the conquista- - 
dores. Its poets occupy an enviable place in the rich literature of 

Peru. The most striking building of the city is the Cathedral, a 

structure built to replace the ancient church of the Conquest burned 

in 1849. Its four venerable and stately monasteries have been sec- 

ularized as a result of revolutionary progress. But their glory re- 

vives as we read the story of a soul who dwelt in one of them as set 

forth now in the Acta Apostolice Sedis in Arequipen, a Decree of 

the Sacred Congregation of Rites given on June 13, 1917, for the 

introduction of the cause of the beatification and canonization of 

the servant of God, Anna of the Angels, née Monteagudo, a pro- 

fessed nun of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Note the confident judgment of the Mother of all the Churches: 
“The symbol of Christian faith which the renowned Christopher 
Columbus planted and erected in the remote regions of America, 
has in the course of time borne and does not cease to bear there the 
choicest fruits of virtues and holiness.” This surely will come as 
a surprise even to many Catholics of the United States who in the 
smug satisfaction caused by their own material prosperity are blind 
to the glorious history of the South American Church, and easily 
swallow the ignorant calumnies that have cheapened and blackened 
the reputation of that Mother of Saints and Martyrs. The Decree’ 
goes on to say that the immediate object of consideration is the city 
of Arequipa in Peru where Anna of the Angels, a professed nun of 
the Order of St. Dominic, following St. Rose, a maiden of Lima, 
of the same order, the first fragrant flower of South America, gave 
a like odor of virtue and splendor. This servant of God was born 
at Arequipa in 1602 of honorable and wealthy parents. As a child 
she was serit,to the flourishing convent of St. Catherine of Siena in 
her native city, where she was educated in what we now would call 
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domestic science and belles lettres as well as in religion and piety. 
Her academic training finished, the girl returned to her home. ~ Her 
parents wished her to marry. She, however, aspired to the higher 
life of religion, and diligently cultivated by pious practices what she 
felt was a divine calling to the nuptials of the King. Then came 
the old, old story. By every means in their power these devoted 
‘ Catholic parents sought to thwart their daughter’s desire. She 
persuaded one of her former mistresses to shelter her in the con- 
vent and to give her an old habit with which she proudly garbed 
herself as a child of St. Dominic. When the cause is debated the 
devil’s advocate will no doubt have much to say as to the conduct 
of this nun in breaking seemingly several of the rules of well- 
regulated convents. But at any rate the girl seems to have come 
under the protection of the cloister. Her parents coaxed and 
pleaded, in their effort to attract their favorite daughter from the 
austerity of the convent to the luxury of the home. Failing by 
gentle means they resorted to threats but with the same ill-success. 
Their child of grace remained constant in her determination to 
follow the will of God. Her persistence at length reduced them to 
passive resistance, much to the relief of the perplexed prioress who 
apparently did not wish to offend these powerful citizens of the City 
Beautiful, and who, nevertheless, did not wish wrongfully to place 
any obstacles in the way of what seemed a true vocation. As so fre- 
quently happens, Anna found in her two brothers allies who adroitly, 
by degrees, calmed the opposition of their parents and finally caused 
it to disappear altogether, so that at the end of the novitiate they 
gladly gave the girl a suitable dowry and their full, free and joyous 
consent to become an inmate of St. Catherine of Siena. It speaks 
well for the religion and virtue of these young men who evidently 
were of the gilded youth of La Villa Hermosa. It would be inter- 
esting to trace their subsequent history, but, alas! Roman official 
documents do not trail off into inviting side paths. In one pregnant 
sentence Anna’s life after her religious profession is summed up: 
“ Obedient and subject to the prioress of the monastery, sedulously 
intent upon the splendor of divine worship and constant prayer, ab- 
sorbed in her varied works of charity, she gave to the other nuns 
an example of life and conduct, of activity and contemplation, 
worthy of praise and imitation.” 

In the course of time Anna was made Mistress of Novices, a 
post she no doubt filled with great satisfaction, for in 1648 she was 
elected prioress. The Decree tells us that she accepted both. these 
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offices under obedience, filled them wisely, and that she ruled and 
governed her religious family with meekness and fortitude. Trou- 
bles, difficulties, serious dangers were encountered during her ad- - 
ministration of the affairs of St. Catherine’s in the City Beautiful, 
but by God’s help she was able to overcome them all. Despite the 
cares of her high but onerous office she constantly sought the paths 
of spiritual perfection, living chastely and austerely, sustained by the 
frequent reception of the sacraments, distinguished for her love of 
God and her neighbor, most exact in the observance of her vows, 
afflicted for a long time with a most painful disease borne with the 
greatest patience and resignation. Finally, peacefully and suddenly 
she went forth-to meet her heavenly Spouse on January 10, 1686. 
For eighty-four years she had lived in the City Beautiful. Here, 
the ages lost in the mists of obscurity, vestals had ministered at the 
altars of the Sun throughout the region that stretches up to wonder- 
ful Titicaca whence came “Manca Capac of virgin birth to be the re- 
deemer of mankind.” Strange is it not that the place of the van- 
ished vestals should be filled by vestals such as she who worshipped 
the Lamb, the Sun of the City Celestial. 

Ponder on the facts suggested by this life so summarily 
sketched in this Decree, you boastful citizen of the Great Republic 
of the North. Before Virginia had received its first settlement this 
woman was born in a city whose beauty is, even now in the twen- 
tieth century, unexcelled by any city of our great country. When 
the Mayflower anchored at Plymouth Rock she was peacefully 
pursuing the higher studies in the academic halls of the beautiful 
and well-ordered convent that was to be her future home. When 
the Roman Catholic colony of Maryland was founded in 1632 by 
Lord Baltimore to give the world a specimen of real, not pretended 
toleration, she was a professed nun at St. Catherine’s with all the 
marvels of orderly civilization therein implied. Pennsylvania was 
founded five years before her death, but even then La Villa Hermosa 
possessed a university, select schools of which we might be proud, 
a literature rich in every department and a civilization that pre- 
served the Indian inhabitants instead of exterminating them. While 
the Catholic missionaries were exploring and traversing the wilder- 
ness from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes preaching the Gospel 
to the filthy savages in the umbrageous depths of the forest pri- 
meval, she was ruling a convent of nuns, many of whom were doubt- 
less of Indiah blood, aiming at the higher flights of spiritual per- 
fection. While Jogues and Brébceuf were suffering tortures at the 
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stake, she was treading the wine-press of voluntary mortification 
within the walls of the cloister in that City Beautiful which Spanish 
civilization had so quickly erected in the wonderful Andean valley 
over which broods majestic Misti. 

What a light we gain on the completeness of that civiliza- 
tion when we are informed in this Decree that shortly after her 
death, so great was the fame of her sanctity, the ecclesiastical curia 
of Arequipa instituted a commission to prepare the “ Informative 
Process,” first step in the long process of canonization. How our 
curiosity is aroused by the next sentence or rather phrase: “ Cujus 
tamen acta nonnisi anno 1887 in Urbem transmissa fuere.” Why 
we wonder? What caused a delay of two hundred years before the 
record of this life of heroic sanctity found its way from the City 
Beautiful of the Andes to the Imperial City of the Seven Hills? 

Again the calm confidence of the Church which “ securus judi- 
cat orbis terrarum.” With the assurance of one who speaks with au- 
thority she receives the records that ought to have come to her two 
hundred years before, assents to the petition of the representative 
of the great order to which Anna of the Angels belonged, whose 
seven hundred years of history is but little more than a third of that 
of the Church of which it is an ornament, hearkens to the voice of 
the hierarchy of South America gathered in plenary council in the 
very shadow of the Vatican, listens to the plea of the present Bishop 
of the City Beautiful, legitimate successor in unbroken line of him 
who first pronounced official judgment upon the sanctity of Anna of 
the Angels, joined to that of the Bishops of the Republic of Peru, 
of the chapters of cathedral churches, the heads of religious orders, 
congregations and sodalities, of men distinguished in ecclesiastical 
and secular life, together with the Master General of the Order of 
Preachers and the Prioress of the venerable monastery of St. Cath- 
erine in the City Beautiful who rules now in due succession to her 
whose canonization she pleads—how wonderful it all is as a testi- 
mony of the unity of the Church; how significant it is in contrast 
to the lack of organization in the Church of North America where 
there are no cathedrals in the liturgical sense, no chapters, where, 
until quite recently, there were none of those monasteries devoted to 
the seraphic life, and where even now the contemplative orders are 
looked upon askance. 

And now more than two hundred years after her death, the 
terse question is put in a session of the Roman Congregation: should 
a Commission issue for the introduction of the cause of Anna of the 
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Angels? And Immortal Rome gives the answer in 





[Nov., 


the affirmative. 


The holy woman, whose case is in question, has been dead for up- 


wards of two centuries; the City Beautiful of which 
precious jewel has undergone many changes; her 


she is the most 
family name is 


perpetuated only by her sanctity: but the same Rome by whose au- 


thority she ruled then over the convent of St. Cathe 
Beautiful, speaks with the same authoritative voice 


rine in the City 
today. Doubt- 


less another saint shall grace the altars of South America to shame 
us sluggards of the most materially prosperous Church on earth. 





HIS WAY. 
BY HUGH F. BLUNT. 


At the dawning came my Chief; 
Oh, life seemed so good, 

Till I heard His sigh of grief ; 
He commanding stood. 


“This our battle day,” He said; 
“Arm thee for the fight.” 

In that moment youth was dead; 
Dawning turned to night. 


“ Callest me, my Chief?” said I; 
“T am weak and young; 
Battle means mayhap to die, 
All life’s joy unsung.” 


“Yea, so weak, but God is strong;’ 
And He crossed my brow; 

“War is short but peace is long; 
God calls once—and now.” 


Lo, the warm blood in my heart, 
As He signed my head; 

“Now to war let us depart; 
Lead on, Christ,” I said. 


Still He leadeth through the fray, 
Still He cheereth me; 

Christ, I care not what the way, 
If it ends with Thee. 


’ 























FRANCIS LEDWIDGE. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


SAI HEY are wrong who call Francis Ledwidge a peasant 
y poet. For the matter of that there is no such thing 
Al as a peasant poet in Ireland.. There was one, Keegan, 
who came nearest to it. Francis Ledwidge was by 
accident born in a peasant’s cottage in Meath. There 
was nothing of him peasant—not his beautiful handwriting, his 
lovely and distinguished choice of words, his delicate color-sense, his 
music, his mind, himself: they are all gentle. 

Lord Dunsany, his discoverer, has not been able to avoid the 
name of Burns when he talks of Francis Ledwidge as a peasant poet. 
For one so remote from the obvious it is unexpected. Burns was an 
inspired peasant: when he was most inspired he was least a peasant. 
He could build a gallant song on a gallant fragment, gloriously. 
But, side by side with the inspired poet, there was the peasant 
coarseness. One cannot imagine Francis Ledwidge writing a poem 
To a Louse on a Lady’s Bonnet in Church. He was all gentlehood. 
There was nothing to refine out of him. He was born refined. 

Lord Dunsany found him road-mending in Meath. To be a 
road-mender is a very good school for a poet. He has the skies 
over him and the fields around him: in Meath he has miles and 
miles of pastoral country full of the lowing of herds; he has im- 
mense whitehorn hedges; the birds sing to him-and the little streams, 
and the world jogs by in gigs or carts or afoot or driving its cattle. 
It is very placid there. There is but one fly in the amber of its 
peace—the motor-car. In Meath no one is strenuous: the climate 
forbids it and the cattle fatten of themselves. The peace of Led- 
widge’s poetry is almost untroubled. 

He sent a copybook full of his poems to Lord Dunsany, in a 
fortunate hour, a year or so before the War. Lord Dunsany found 
errors, immaturities, clichés of a bad kind. He shook himself free 
. of these things very soon. He had to learn so little. I think it was 
in 1913 I met him with Lord Dunsany at the private view of A. E.’s 
pictures in Dublin which used to take place in the autumns of the 
incredible period, ante bellum. He was then contributing to the 
Saturday Review. He or someone else sent me a copy containing 
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a poem of his within the week. He must then have been quite a new 
discovery. 

He had a high-colored, eager, winning face. Perhaps it was 
the excitement made the high color. I remember that he was 
wrapped in a big frieze coat as though someone had carried him off, 
unawares, to what used to be something of a fashionable function, 
and he, protesting that he was not dressed for the like, had wrapped 
him up in the big coat. I can see the eager gentle face, under the 
dark, soft hair, with the desire to please obvious in it. He was very 
humble and deferential to an older writer. There was nothing self- 
conscious about him. He was entirely simple and sincere. 

A couple of years passed before his first book came to me for 
review. Perhaps indeed it was 1912 when I first met him, for Lord 
Dunsany, in his preface to Songs of the Fields, over the date, June, 
1914, mentions that two years earlier, when he was “wasting June ” 
in London, he received the copy-book of Francis Ledwidge’s” 
poems. He adds to the preface a year later, when Francis Ledwidge 
had been nine months in the army and had attained to the rank of 
corporal. He served in Gallipoli, in Serbia, on the Western Front; 
was wounded once, not badly; went back again when the wound 
healed, and was killed by a fragment of a shell on July 31st of this 
year, the first day of the new offensive. 

I. do not know when he could have found the timeto write poems 
in the grocer’s shop in Dublin, about which ILord Dunsany writes, 
telling us how he broke away and tramped thirty miles to his mo- 
ther’s cottage. That grocer’s shop in Dublin must indeed have been 
a trial to the poet, though it is quite possible that he may have found 
some there to appreciate his gift. But he’ must have missed the 
seat by the roadside and the procession of the seasons, the stars and 
the secret things of the fields and groves and “the wind on the 
heath.” 

Reviewing his first book I found an essential beauty—a Greek 
sense of beauty, to use a cliché and a rather worn-out one—perfect 
in phrases and moments, within a setting as yet unsure. He had not 
quite mastered the art, which came so easily that it had only just to 
be discovered, in its wholeness, but his phrases were magical : 


And wondrous, impudently sweet, 
Half of him passion, half conceit, 
The black bird pipes adown the street. 


And this of April: 
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And she will be in white, I thought, and she 
Will have a cuckoo upon either shoulder. 


And again there is a lovely line: 
Sweet as rain-water is the blackbird’s flute. 


All these lovely things gave assurance of the full beauty that 
came a few months laterin Songs of Peace. I do not propose to quote 
from an already published book, which those who love poetry may 
acquire for themselves. By this time he had become a traveler. 
He had been at pretty well all the fronts of war. He had seen the 
dreadful things which all soldiers must see in these days. The 
Chariot of War had driven over him and left him untouched. He 
was still the boy who sat by the roadside in Meath and loved the 
fields and the thorn-hedges and the long roads fringed with cow- 
parsley, and the blackbird’s note, and the color of blue with which 
all his poems are colored, and his mother and all simple and quiet 
loves. Reviewing Songs of Peace, I had the thought to write to 
him. Apparently the letter traveled for some time before it reached 
him, but it did reach him and his answer is dated January 6, 1917. 
It is eagerly, enthusiastically friendly and grateful for the advance 
on my part. He was the most friendly thing alive, while he was 
yet alive. 

“ Tf I survive the war,” he wrote, “I have great hopes of writ- 
ing something that will live. If not, I trust to be remembered in 
my own land for one or two things which its long sorrow inspired. 

“ My books have had a greater reception in England, Ireland 
and America than I had everdreamtof, but I never feel that my name 
should be mentioned in the same breath with my contemporaries. 

“ You ask me what I am doing. I am a unit in the Great War, 
doing and suffering, admiring great endeavor and condemning great 
dishonor. I may be dead before this reaches you, but I will have 
done my part. Death is as interesting to me as life. I have seen so 
much of it, from Suvla to Strumnitza and now in France. I am 
always homesick. I hear the roads calling and the hills, and the 
rivers wondering where Iam. _It is terrible to be always homesick. 

“T don’t like to send you a poem in pencil. If I can borrow a 
fountain pen I will transcribe one for you. If I go home again 
I should certainly like to come and see you. I know Claremorris, 
Ballinrobe and all the little towns in Mayo.” 

In his next letter there are two poems enclosed: 
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In FRANCE. 


The silence of maternal hills 
Is round me in my evening dreams 
And round me music-making bells 
And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn, I find 
The paths are old unto me still 
The hills of home are in my mind 
And there I wander as I will. 


Hap I a GotpENn Pounp To SPEND. 


Had I a golden pound to spend 

My love should mend and sew no more, 
And I would buy her a little quern, 

Easy to turn on the kitchen floor. 


And for her windows, curtains white ~ 
With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town 
And mellow down the sunlit room. 


And with the silver change we’d prove 
The truth of Love to life’s own end, 

With hearts the years could but embolden, 
Had I a golden pound to spend. 


The letter in which these were sent talks with a happy confi- 
dence. I am not to think he is lonely. There are a few about him 
who care for the only things that matter, as he does. And he has 
letters from home, from brothers and sisters and cousins and his 
loving mother. They are all artists in a way: one collects flowers, 
one examines into causes, and thinks he has discovered the cause of 
gravity. “ When I am at home we are all happy together.” 

“T was with the first British troops who landed at Saloniki. 
We spent all last winter fighting the Bulgars in the hills of the 
Varda and Uskiib...... I dare say you know the horrors of the 
retreat. I love Serbia. It is a delightful country even seen as I 
have seen it under the worst conditions of weather, etc. I spent a 
year in the East, going first to the Dardanelles. I was in Egypt, 
Cyprus, Mitylene and had a pleasant fortnight in Naples.” 

_ His next Jetter gives some indication of his odd ways of writ- 
ing. “ When‘ read the proofs of Songs of Peace there were sev- 
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eral poems I hardly recognized as my own, for I scribble them off 
in odd moments, and if I do not give them to someone they become 
part of the dust of the earth and little things stuck on the end of 
hedges when the wind has done with them. My manuscripts are 
scattered about two hemispheres, some lost forever, others wander- 
ing in the corners of newspapers, like so many little Abrahams, 
changing their names as if they had given over an old faith and 
were set on new endeavors. I lament in sober moments and forget 
them again when some new tune breaks out in my mind. 
“T wish you would come to Louth. There are charming places 
about Dundalk and Drogheda, and the people are so beautiful. 
When I am in Louth I always imagine voices are calling me from 
one distance to another, and at every turn I half expect to see Cu- 
chullin stride over the hills to meet some new champion of Maeve. 
You could only be happy in Louth or Meath...... 
“ What a pity the birds must suffer as we do! I had a special 
way of feeding them when I was at home in winter. I used to put 
potatoes on the garden wall for the crows and under a covering of 
sacks spread bread and meal for the smaller birds. It was taboo to 
open the kitchen door for that would disturb them. 
“So A. E. has been telling you of my doings,” he says in an- 
other letter, “ but he did not know that the poems which I destroyed 
were very amateurish; and how sick I was of them, for I had re- 
peated them until they became vapid. I try to keep my poems now 
by sending them to Lord Dunsany, or home, but out here one has 
not always the time or the convenience, and, after all, when the 
pleasure of writing them has passed, what does it matter? I still 
have hundreds. My next book will be the best of mine. 
“TI may be in Ireland for May Day yet.” 
But May Day found him still in France, and the longest letter 
he has written me is dated May 31st. I fear I was slow in an- 
swering his letters. He always wrote at once with a great under- 
standing and forgiveness. 
“Your letter came yesterday evening like melody from the 
woods at home, as welcome as rain to the shriveled lips of June. It 
was like laughter heard over a low hill. I would have written to 
thank you for the sweets, only that lately we were unsettled, wander- 
_ ing to and fro between the firing line and resting billets immediately 

behind. This letter is antedated by two hours, but before midnight 
we may be wandering in single and slow file with the reserve line 
two or three hundred yards behind the fire trench. We are under 
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an hour’s notice. Entering and leaving the line is most exciting as 
we are usually but thirty yards from the enemy, and you can scarcely 
understand how bright the nights are made by his rockets. These 
are in continual ascent and descent from dusk to dawn, making a 
beautiful crescent from Switzerland to the sea. There are white 
lights, green and red, and whiter bursting into red and changing 
again, the blue bursting into purple drops and reds fading into green. 
It is all like the end of a beautiful world. It is only horrible when 
you remember that every color is a signal to waiting reénforcements 
or artillery, and God help us if we are caught in the open, for then 
up go a thousand reds and hundreds of rifles and machine guns are 
emptied against us, and all amongst us shells of every calibre are 
thrown, shouting destruction and death. We can do nothing but 
fling ourselves into the first shell hole and wonder, as we wait, where 
we will be hit. But why all this? 

“ T am indeed glad to think you are preparing another book of 
verse. Will you really allow me to review it?. I don’t want money 
for doing it. The honor would be more worth than money. I re- 
viewed Seumas O’Sullivan’s poems a few years ago, and hope I 
helped him to a wider public, though he has not yet the fame he de- 
serves. His very name is a picture to me of lakes and green places, 
rivers and willows and wild wings. You give me a picture of a 
long lane, with many surprises of flowers, a house hidden in trees 
where there is rest, and beyond that, mountains where the days are 
purple, and then the sea. A. E. sets me thinking of things long for- 
gotten and Lord Dunsany of gorgeous Eastern tapestry carpets. Do 
you get such impressions from the books you love? I met a traveler 
in Naples who told me that he never read Andrew Marvell but he 
remembered a dunce’s cap and a fishing rod he had when a boy, 
and never could trace the train of thought far enough back to dis- 
cover where the connection lay. 

“T am writing odd things in a little book whenever I can. 
Just now I am engaged in a poem about the Lanawn Shee who, you 
remember, is really the Irish Muse. One who sees her is doomed to 
sing. She is very close to you. I am writing it in the traditional 
style of the Silk of the Kine. Here are the opening verses: 


Powdered and perfumed the full bee 
Winged heavily across the clover, 

And where the hills were dim with dew 

. Purple and blue the West looked over. 
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A willow spray dipped in the stream 
Moved many a gleam of silver ringing, 
And by a finny creek a maid 
Filled all the shade with softest singing. 


She told me of Tir n’an Oge...... 


And there, she told me, honey drops 
‘Out of the tops of ash and willow, 
_And, in the mellow shadows, Sleep, 
Doth sweetly keep her poppied pillow. 


And when the dance is done, the trees 

Are left to Peace and the brown wood-pecker, 
And on the Western slopes of sky, 

The day’s blue eye begins to flicker. 


“ She tries many devices to woo a lover, and to secure his pity, 
laments one who loved her for long but one day left her for earth, 
‘fairer than Usua’s youngest son.’ 


You rode with Kings o’er hills of green, 
And lovely Queens have served your banquet ; 
Sweet wine from berries bruised, they brought 
And shyly sought the lips that drank it. 


If I do not tire of it you will read it all some day (D.V.). I en- 
close a little thing written on Ascension Thursday. It is time I 
remembered you would be weary of this letter and will close with 
regret. I am sad when I think on the boy from Roscommon. He 
will remember you in his kingdom. Mention my name to him, say- 
ing how sorry I am not to have known ‘him, and that I hope he has 
not any pain. 

“T may be home in June yet.” 

The boy from Roscommon referred to in this letter was John 
Higgins, a young writer of brilliant promise, who died of consump- 
tion eighteen days before Francis Ledwidge was killed. May not 
Francis Ledwidge have overtaken him? 

Here is the poem he enclosed : 


ASCENSION THURSDAY, IQI7. 


Lord, Thou has left Thy footprints in the rocks 
That we may know the way to follow Thee; 

But there are wide lands opened out between 

Thy Olivet and my Gethsemane. 
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And oftentimes I make the night afraid 
Crying for lost hands when the dark is deep, 
And strive to reach the sheltering of Thy love, 
Where Thou art herd among Thy folded sheep. 


Thou wilt not ever thus, O Lord, allow 
My feet to wander when the sun is set 

But through the darkness, let me still behold 
The stony by-ways up to Olivet. 


On June 19, 1917, he wrote: 

“ This is my birthday. I am spending it in a little red town in 
an orchard. There is a lovely valley just below me, and a river 
that goes gobbling down the fields like turkeys coming home in 
Ireland. It is an idle little vagrant that does no work for miles and 
miles except to turn one mill-wheel for a dusty old man who has five 
sons fighting for France. I was down here earlier in the spring 
when all the valley wore its confirmation dress and was glad to re- 
turn again in the sober moments of June. Although I have a con- 
ventional residence I sleep out in the orchard, and every morning a 
cuckoo comes to a tree quite close and calls out his name with a 
clear voice above the rest of the morning’s song like a tender stop 
heard above the lower keys in a beautiful organ. 

“T am glad to hear the experience of your boy in Macedonia. 
I had a rather narrow escape above Lake Doiran in the winter of 
1915. Ten of us went out to rescue a few sheep which we had dis- 
covered on a mountain top, and we were attacked by a Bulgar force. 
We sought the cover of rocks in a deep ravine and we were able 
to keep the attackers off, although we could not return until help ar- 
rived. We secured three sheep after which we named the battle. 
I wrote the song of it for the Sunday Chronicle in Manchester last 
year. 

“T hope will be duly rewarded for his coolness and 
bravery, for after all is not every honor won by Irishmen on the 
battlefields of the world Ireland’s honor, and does it not tend to 
the glory and delight of her posterity? 

“You are in Meath now, I suppose. If you go to Tara go to 
Rath-na-Ri and look all around you from the hills of Drumcondrath 
in the North to the plains of Enfield in the South where Allan Bog 
- begins, and remember me to every hill and wood and ruin for my 
heart is there.” Jf it is a clear day you will see Slane Hill blue and 
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distant. Say I will come back again surely, and maybe you will 
hear pipes in the grass or a fairy horn and the hounds of Finn—I 
heard them often from Tara. _ 

“ Be sure to remember me to Lord Fingall if he is at home. 

“Tam greatly afraid Lord Edward will never reach me...... 

“ My next book is due in October. Did you ever know I wrote 
a play. It is a one-act thing called A Crock of Gold, and is about 
a man who went to dig for gold which another man dreamt about. 
I showed it to many in London and Dublin and they liked it...... 
I will show you the play when I come to see you. 

“ About the mine—it made a greater explosion in the news- 
papers than on Hill 60, but was beautiful all the same. 

“Tt is growing dusk now: it is ‘ the owl’s light,’ and I must 
draw to a close.” 

With this letter came three poems. 


Tue Finp. 


I took a reed and blew a tune 
And sweet it was and very clear 
To be about a little thing 
That only few held dear. 


Three times the Cuckoo named himself 
. And nothing heard him on the hill 
Where I was piping like an elf, 
The green was very still. 


’*Twas all about a little thing, 
I made a mystery of sound, 

I found it is a fairy ring 
Upon a fairy mound. 


_ STANLEY Hitt. 


In Stanley Hill the bees are loud, 
And loud a river wild, 
And there, as wayward as a cloud, 
I was a little child. . 


I knew not how mistrustful heart 
Could lure with hidden wile 
And wound us in a fateful part 
--! With dark and sudden guile. 
VOL. CVI.—I3 
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And yet for all I’ve known and seen 
Of Youth and Truth reviled, 

On Stanley Hill the grass is green 
And I am still a child. 


Tue Otp Gops. 


I thought the old goods still in Greece, 
Making the little fates of man, 

So in a secret place of Peace 
I prayed as but a poet can; 


And all my prayer went crying faint 
Around Parnassus’ cloudy height, 

And found no ear for my complaint 
And back unanswered came at night. 


Ah, foolish that I was to heed 
The voice of folly, or presume 

To find the old gods in my need 
So far from A. E’s little room. 


The last of these letters is dated July 20th. It is poignant, as Francis 
Ledwidge’s name is now a poignancy, and rouses a fierce indignation 
that such as he should be killed—and after nearly three years of 
service. Presently out of his memory will come nothing but sweet- 
ness, a bruised sweetness if you will, because he has gone to join 
the great company, taking with him so much of his lovely message 
for the world and especially for his own country. 

“ We have just returned from the line after an unusually long 
time. It was very exciting this time as we had to contend with gas, 
lachrymatory shells, and other devices, new and horrible. It will 
be worse soon. The camp we are in at present might be in Tir n’an 
Og, it is pitched amid such splendors. There is barley and rye 
just entering harvest days of gold, and meadow-sweet rippling, and 
where a little inn, named Jn den Neerloop, holds its gable up to 
the swallows, blue-bells ,and goldilocks swing their splendid censers. 
There is a wood hard by where hips glisten like little sparks and 
just at the edge of it mealey (?) leaves sway like green fire. I will 
hunt for a secret place in that wood to read Lord Edward. I antic- 
ipate beautifdl moments. 

“T dare say you have left Meath and are back again in the 
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brown wides of Connaught. I would give one hundred pounds for 
two days in Ireland with nothing to do but ramble on from one 
delight to another. I am entitled to a leave now, but I’m afraid 
there are mary before my name in the list...... Special leaves are 
granted and I have to finish a book for the autumn. But more par- 
ticularly I want to see again my wonderful mother, and to walk by 
the Boyne to Crewbawn and up through the brown and gray rocks 
of Crocknaharna. You have no idea of how I suffer with this 
longing for a swish of the reeds at Slane and the voices I used to 
hear coming over the low hills of Currabwee. Say a prayer that 
I may get this leave and give as a condition my punctual return and 
sojourn till the war is over. It is midnight now and the glow-worms 
are out. It is quiet in camp, but the far night is loud with our own 
guns bombarding the positions we must soon fight for. 

“T hope your boy in Macedonia is doing well and that your 
other boy is still in Ireland.” 

One is quite sure that the blameless soul of Francis Ledwidge, 
before it sped on its way to its ultimate Source and Goal flew over 
the fields of Meath and hovered a while near those scenes and 
friends for whom he had so tender and faithful an attachment. 

The completed manuscript of the Lenawn Shee he sent me 
under date of July 27th. It reached me, as a similar manuscript 
reached his constant friend, Lord Dunsany, on the morning of July 
31st, the day he was killed. 


























THE GLORIES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D. 


I, 
THe TRUTH. 
HE traveler starting from the valley to climb to the 
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ae My top, while still confined to the horizon of the valley, 
ee A has but the most limited grasp of the landscape. His 
VANE Sz! ! eyes cannot survey its rural beauties, because of the 
. eet 3) walls of rock around him. Even the sky is partly 


shut off from him. But as he advances up the ascent, the horizon 
broadens: his eyes discover new lands, new verdant forests, new 
and enchanting valleys; all creation seems to lie before him, and 
above stretches the sky in serene resplendence. And when, at last, 
the highest peak of the mountain is reached, he swims in an ocean 
of light: his lips are silent as he gazes upon nature’s marvels: 


What a landscape lies below! 

No clouds, no vapors intervene, 
But the gay, the open scene, 

Does the face of nature show, 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow ; 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 


Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies! 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 

On the yellow mountain heads! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks! 


But, though his lips be silent, his heart repeats melodiously the 
lyric accents of the Psalmist: “‘ The heavens shew forth the glory of 
God, and the firmament declareth the work of His hands” (Ps. 
xviii.). 

In like manner, a Catholic soul needs to ascend the heights to 
enjoy a broader view of the Church of Christ on earth. At times, 
the cares of’our daily life shut us in and make us lose sight of that 
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harmonious whole which is the Catholic Church. We pay atten- 
tion only to a particular corner of it; we fix our eyes upon a single 
stone of its majestic building, and it seems to us so perfect, so 
worthy of our admiration, that we cannot detach ourselves from its 
contemplation. We linger on it in ecstasy, and fail to raise our eyes 
to the summit, where the genius of the Divine Builder shines in the 
fullness of his infinite wisdom. We are gratified by the features of 
that small portion of the majestic building nearest our own vision, 
and, so to speak, closest to our own interests, immediate needs and 
limited range of action, and we easily forget that it is only on the 
heights, the “top of Thabor,” that we are able to embrace at one 
glance the gigantic lines of the Church whose foundations Jesus 
Christ laid and cemented with His Blood; whose structure God and 
man—divine grace and human will—have embellished for centuries. 
We forget that the greatest, the most touching events of the life of 
our Saviour took place on the summits, nearest heaven, and sim- 
ilarly the greatness, the glory of the Church of Christ shines in a 
more vivid light when we look at it from a higher point of view and 
with broader horizons; when we regard it as not closed within the 
narrow walls of a church or of a village, or limited by national fron- 
tiers, but as overpowering the whole world, as setting up the uni- 
versal brotherhood, as struggling for an ideal which has no land- 
marks either of space or of time. Then, we see her as a gigantic 
tree, whose branches cover the whole world, as a universal kingdom 
which rules all the peoples and nations; as an intergrowth of 
heaven and earth; as the allied army of the invisible and the visible 
world. 

That the Catholic Church is the most perfect, we may say the 
only one institution which may rightly claim the epithet of divine, 
can readily be seen from these attributes. Even her adversaries are 
forced to avow that her structure reveals the skill of a divine artist. 
She is not denominational. She is simply the Church of Christ. 
She realizes the ideal of a perfect society gathering into its bosom all 
the true members of the mystical body of the Saviour. The princi- 
ple of hér unity was not implanted in her heart by man, for men are 
used to divide, whereas the Church is the great unifying force of 
mankind. If we study her life; if we peruse the records of he 
struggles, we shall see that her glory is as the glory of God. As 
man was created to the image and likeness of God, so the Cath- 
olic Church was built to the image and likeness of her divine Foun- 
der. All the glories of Christ shine in her diadem, and illuminate her 
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countenance, distinguishing her from the institutions built by the 
hands of men, imprinting upon her the marks of the true Church of 
Christ. . 

Among those glories, is the glory of truth. The Catholic 
Church claims to possess it, and to have inherited the fullness of the 
word of Christ. She claims to have preserved her doctrinal inheri- 
tance among the discordant voices of false prophets and teachers. 
She asserts, in her own behalf, a full authority over the patrimony 
of truth which she has received. She claims the right to explain 
the revealed word of God, to declare it, and clothe it with unchange- 
able formule. In fact, she has always exercised the noble mission 
of the recipient and guardian of the truth, and we are Catholics pre- 
cisely because we feel and are most sincerely convinced that her 
claims to the exclusive possession of Christian truth are based on the 
firmest grounds. It is not because of human interest, or petty am- 
bition that we boast of our membership in the Catholic Church, for, 
very often, we must sacrifice, for her, substantial advantages and 
material welfare. Still less is it the outward beauty and splendor 
of the Catholic Church which links our life to her life, and rivets 
our heart to her heart. We love her, and we belong to her, soul 
and body, because, as thinking beings, we adore the truth which we 
receive from God through her: because, as Christians, we know 
that Jesus Christ is the embodiment of truth, the Word of God made 
man, and that the declaration and defence of Him as the Living 
Truth, God and Man, are the work of the Catholic Church. 

Whatever may be said of Our Lord Jesus Christ we are bound 
to assert or to deny his Divinity. If we say that He is no more than ~ 
man, then as man He did not speak the language of truth, for He 
claimed divine Sonship. Consequently, he would deserve to be 
placed in a lower rank than the greatest founders of false reli- 
gions, who attributed to themselves a divine mission, without deny- 
ing their purely human nature or claiming divinity for themselves. 
But if we kneel before Christ as God, and His Divinity is lumin- 
ously proven by His work, the incomparable purity of His doctrine, 
the sweet fruits of His teaching, the centuries of Christian civiliza- 


. tion, and the full regeneration of the human race, we must affirm 
that He brought to us the truth of God, the Father. That truth 
He heralded for all times and generations, and His claims to the 
abiding character of His teachings would be groundless were His 
doctrinal inheritance not assigned to a legitimate authority invested 
with the charge to teach in His name. 
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That the Catholic Church embodies this legitimate authority 
is certain because of the character of the truth which she announces 
to the world. Truth is at once immutable and active. Her immo- — 
bility, however, is not that of a dead body. It is rather a mark of 
her perfection, as immutability is one of the essential perfections 
of God. As the living word of God, the Christian truth in the 
Catholic Church does not alter its original features. The waves of 
the ages do not efface them. Truth springs forth the perfect word 
from its eternal source. It does not undergo the phases of growth 
and decadence which characterize human life. It is not as the 
leaves on the trees: 


Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 


It is perpetually identical with itself, although men, in gazing at it, 
discover new shades of beauty in its face, or see it in a brighter 
light, or strive to add the ornaments of human skill to its native 
simplicity. 

Although immutable, the Christian truth in the Catholic Church 
is not a dead formula. It is a living source of intellectual and moral 
perfection, for Christ Himself, God and Man, lives in the heart of 
the Catholic Church, in the hearts of her healthful members, and 
this word, the word of truth, lives with Him. The true Church 
of Christ is that which harmoniously blends the unchangeable- 
ness of truth with the pulsations of an intense life: which under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost continues the work of Christ, the 
enlightenment of every man “ that cometh into this world,” which 
dispels the mists and darkness spread, from time to time, by deceit- 
ful men over the undefiled teachings of the Saviour. 

Christian truth partakes of the characteristic traits of the prin- 
ciple of life. That principle is the source of the most varied move- 
ments, a spring of activity and fecundity. So it is with the truth. 
Outside the Catholic Church we do not find the admirable blending 
of the above-quoted characteristic traits. On the one hand, as in 
the Orthodox Church, we discover a lifeless immutability: entire 
absence of any life-giving principle; on the other hand, in Protestant 
denominations, the immutability of truth is sacrificed for ephemeral 
outbursts of life, doomed to early death. On the one side we have 
the truth as a soul without body ; on the other, we have a body with- 
out soul, stirred by apparent vital movements. Therefore, in neither 
direction may we find the harmony and perfection of truth, any 
more than we could find the harmony and perfection of man, in a 
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soul divorced from the body, or in a dead body animated by an 
electric current. The perfect and substantial union of soul and 
body, the perfect blending of an immortal principle of life with a 
mortal frame constitutes the living man; and, similarly, in perfect 
truth immutability and activity are necessary to each other. 

In the Catholic Church alone truth lives a full life, avoiding 
both stagnation and feverish delirium. The Catholic Church fol- 
lows the middle course. She does not fall into the excesses of either 
extreme. She does not lay away in a golden coffin the truths of 
Christian revelation, nor squander them to suit the capricious tastes 
of superficial hordes. By her conduct, the Catholic Church proves 
that the truth of Christ is living in her bosom. 

A French physiologist defined life as a power which relent- 
lessly withstands the destructive energies of death. There is some 
truth in the definition, although it does not express exactly that 
mysterious essence which makes life. We may also say that, to 
some extent, the life of Christian truth is associated with the power 
of resistance to the forces of error assailing it. Christian truth 
lives in men and among men, and consequently it cannot escape the 
hostility and hatred of its foes. As the struggle with evil is a daily 
manifestation of the life of the Church which is called the City 
of God, built up against the strongholds of Satan, so the struggle 
with error is the daily task of Christian truth. Hence it follows 
that those branches of Christianity severed from the Catholic 
Church which pretend that the struggle has ceased, which state that 
the Church should no longer repel the assaults of the falsifiers of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, plainly misunderstand the rdle of the 
Church in her earthly life. And this is the case with the Orthodox 
Churches of the East. 

They practically reduce to powerlessness the intellectual activ- 
ity of the Church, as heir of the teaching mission of Christ. They 
do not deny that Christian faith rests on the ground of Holy Writ, 
of the apostolic traditions, and the dogmatic definitions of Ecumeni- 
cal Councils. But they regard the period of doctrinal development 
of Christian truth as closed with the eighth century. Hence 
they accuse the Catholic Church of having corrupted the de- 
posit of Christian revelation committed to her charge. The Cath- 
olic Church is scorned for introducing innovations in the realms 
of dogmatic truths, of discipline and of liturgy; for having surrep- 
titiously introdticed into the Christian revelation some doctrines 
which were unknown to the Fathers of the earlier Church; and for 
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having obstinately convoked Ecumenical Councils after the fatal 
date of the eighth century. And in accordance with its principles, 
Eastern Orthodoxy rejects the possibility of further dogmatic defi- 
nitions, and holds that the Church of Christ which once spoke 
through the lips of the Bishops of Rome, or in the solemn assem- 
blies of the Ecumenical Councils, is doomed to perpetual silence for 
all time to come. The magisterial task of the Church has lost its 
meaning in the Orthodox beliefs and practices. “ The dogmas of our 
Church,” writes the most famous historian of the Greek Church, 
Diomedes Kyriakos, “ are the dogmas of Christian antiquity. East- 
ern Orthodoxy did not commit the sin of adding new dogmatic defi- 
nitions to the teaching of the Holy Fathers. The history of its the- 
ology does not mention any change in its doctrine. It reproduces 
the ancient Christian faith, which developed in the earliest cen- 
turies under the influence and the genius of the Greek Fathers. We 
cling firmly to the true and authentic faith, which the co 
preached in Greek to the Hellenic World.” 

Why after the eighth century the Church, the guardian of 
Christian truth, was obliged to renounce her ceaseless struggle with 
error, is a point which Orthodox theology has never been able to 
explain. Neither revelation, nor the apostolic tradition, nor the 
Ecumenical Councils themselves ever defined or suggested that the 
intellectual activity of the Church in the domain of Christian dog- 
matics was exhausted at the close of the eighth century. Down to 
that epoch, as would appear from all the ecclesiastical records, the 
Church heroically grappled with all kinds of heresies which at- 
tempted to substitute the tinsel of human opinion for the pure gold 
of revealed truth. In all their writings, the Fathers claim for the 
Church the right of driving from her pastures the sowers of. tares 
and the preachers of novelties; of placing in a fuller light those 
teachings of the Saviour which were wrapped in a veil of mystery; 
.of stating in a more appropriate and precise form by dogmatic defini- 
tions the meanings of the evangelical truths. The work of defining 
and formulating the dogmatic truths of Christian faith never ceased 
in any age of the life of the Church. Heresies against the Divinity 
and Personality of Jesus Christ, against the blessed Motherhood of 
Mary, against the divine constitutions of the Church, were exploded, 
pulverized, buried by the force of the Ecumencial Councils, in full 
exercise of their teaching functions, or by the decisions of the 
Roman See. Truths which are scarcely outlined in the earliest doc- 
1 Antipapika, Athens, 1893, p. 40. 
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uments of the primitive Church, after the debates of the Councils, 
appeared in all the brilliancy of their divine origin: the craftiness 
of heresies was detected; ambiguous expressions in the formularies 
of faith were proscribed; and the sophistry of heresiarchs gagged 
forever. Thus, truths which lay unperceived within the deposit of 
Christian revelation, and which were implicitly believed by the 
conscience of Christianity, came forth to challenge the wiles and 
subtleties of the novelty-loving reformers. 

The Church did not hesitate to coin new words, and to clothe 
with them the unchanging doctrines of the teaching of Christ. 
From the very outset, the history of the development of the Chris- 
tian thought is filled with carefully coined words, which by their 
mathematical exactness close all access to the creeping in of dog- 
matic alterations. And the Eastern Church accepted as divinely in- 
spired the philological work of the Ecumencial Councils. Even in 
a later age, the Church dared to introduce in her symbolical docu- 
ments a term which scholastic theology had forged and adopted to 
express with admirable precision the Eucharistic mystery, the term 
“ transubstantiation.” By her conduct and her utterances she ac- 
knowledged the elaboration of dogmatic formule by the infallible 
authority of the Church to be wholesome and beneficial to Chris- 
tian faith. 

Why, then, through the mouths of their theologians, do the 
Eastern Churches affirm that the teaching office of the Church as 
concerns a clearer and more precise explanation of dogmatic truths, 
came to an end at the close of the eighth century? Did later cen- 
turies produce no lovers of novelties, who spread the darkness of 
human beliefs over the eternal truth of Christ? Could we affirm 
that the dogmatic tenets of the so-called Reformation, or the bold 
denials of modern rationalism, are less dangerous to the purity of 
Christian faith than the attacks of the ancient Christological here- 
siarchs against the Divinity of Christ? Or has the Church lost her 
vitality to the point of being utterly unable to discover the cockle 
among the wheat and to extirpate it? Were it so, the Church would 
sink to the level of human institutions which are swept away by 
the rising tides of time. After a period of youthful life, and all 
the fruitful labors of her maturity, she would suffer the dread- 
ful symptoms of a decrepitude hurrying on to death. May one say 
that it is useless to raise a battering ram against the citadels of 
error? No man of good sense would yield assent to that proposi- 
tion. Christian truth has not only the right, but the duty of holding 
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its ground, of warding off the invaders, and if the Church is the 
guardian of that truth, she cannot claim exemption from her office 
of enlightening the ignorance of her children, of preventing them 
from tasting poisonous food, of answering the objections of her 
foes. 

It is abSolutely false to say that the sophistry of error in the 
realm of dogmatic truth no longer exists, no longer fights aggres- 
sively. We learn from history that error rises up from its contin- 
uous defeats, and puts on new garbs, according to the latest fashion. 
Error numbers among its following many mediocrities, who are 
amazed at its high-sounding, sonorous periods, and at the glittering 
pomp of its language. It spreads its influence by using the plumage 
of truth, and because of the speciousness of its fallacies. This 
being so, why do the Eastern Churches refuse to do the work they 
once did with wonderful success when the Church was undivided, 
and when they recognized “a first see in the world, and a supreme 
court of Christianity” (Theodoret of Cyrus). Alas! through 
their inertia, the Eastern Churches show that they have lost the 
possession of living truth! They have condemned themselves to a 
self-isolation. Alexander Rangabe, a Greek historian of mod- 
ern Greek literature, frankly avows that they have cut short the 
theological development of Christian faith. They are impotently 
idle, a fatal languor has seized them, their blood has ceased to 
flow. Schism has crippled their energies. Without a centre of 
unity they cannot realize what St. Vincent of Lerins called a 
“vehement progress in understanding, in knowledge, and wisdom 
with regard to faith.” They have left to the Catholic Church alone 
the glorious mission of preserving the teaching of Christ in its na- 
tive purity, of avoiding both a lifeless inactivity and the disintegra- 
tion of the doctrinal body of true Christian revelation. They have 
exhausted the literary fecundity of the Hellenic genius in the realm 
of speculative theology. 

By the uninterrupted exercise of her supreme magisterium the 
Catholic Church has built up a theological system which, as an im- 
pregnable rock, withstands all the attacks of heresies, schisms and 
human aberrations. By repudiating her guidance and authority, 
with regard to the truth, Protestantism went to the extreme dia- 
metrically opposite to Orthodoxy—to doctrinal anarchy; and has 
now succeeded in blurring the original features of Christianity. In 
the maze of warring creeds, and conflicting statements, and chang- 

ing dogmas, which in Protestantism sap the foundations of Chris- 
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tian faith, one cannot recognize the characteristic traits of the truth 
preached by Jesus Christ to men. 

Teachers who dogmatize in their own name, and take to them- 
selves the mission of correcting, rehandling and renewing the doc- 
trine of Christ, substitute their own image for His, or so con- 
found both as to make identification impossible. As the image of 
Christ, as Christ still living in the world, the Church is “ the pillar 
and ground of the truth.” They who work not with her, destroy the 
ground and shatter the pillar. Under their hands the doctrinal body 
of Christian truth has been broken into a thousand pieces. 

The history of Christian thought shows that the great crime 
of the disruption of Christian unity has produced, outside of the 
Catholic Church, either an intellectual stagnation or the loss of 
Christian beliefs. Here the dullness of a corpse-like catalepsy ; 
there the Babel-like confusion of tongues. The East ceased to draw 
fresh water from the wells of Christian speculation: the Reformed 
West nearly submerged Christian truth under a flood of bold nega- 
tions. The former by sluggishness, the latter by tumult, have 
impeded the victory of divine truth over human error. 

From what we have said it follows that it is refreshing, con- 
soling and invigorating for a Catholic soul to dwell in contempla- 
tion upon the everlasting titles to glory of the Catholic Church. 
Those titles constitute her outward beauty. The beauty of the 
Catholic Church does not shine chiefly in the monuments of marble, 
or bronze, or stone erected to her by the artistic genius of her 
children. It consists, above all, in her mystical life: in her soul, 
the perennial source of life, of holiness and of high moral 
perfection, in her mind, the truest mirror of the divine truth. 
It is the vision of that glory and beauty of the Catholic Church 
which strengthens our faith, and guides our steps. We see 
in her utterances the distinguishing marks of truth, and conse- 
quently we claim for her, and for her alone, the glory of truth. 
Truth lives; truth revives; truth pursues its victorious ways; error 
falls before it. Such truth, living and reviving, combating and 
overcoming error, is found only in the Catholic Church, ) which 
teaches and defines, and proclaims and explains the true meaning of 
Christian revelation by the infallible agency of the supreme Pontiff. 
Truth also is one. Unity, so to speak, is the silk of its wedding- 
dress; the gem of its wedding-ring. The partisans of error war 
against each other ; each speaks his own language. Truth, on the con- 
trary, speaks to all the same language; it silences hatreds, and still 
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contests; it is a force of cohesion which gathers around the same 
altar all its followers from the remotest corners of the world. In 
its sanctuary divided hearts fuse into one heart; conflicting minds 
acquiesce in one mind; rebellious wills yield to its supreme, con- 
vincing and authoritative word. Such is the character of Christian 
truth in the Catholic Church.. The possession of the living and 
unifying truth is a title of glory. The Catholic Church holds that 
title. The glory of truth illumines her habitation, and dwelling in 
her we experience the fulfillment of that promise of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, “I will not leave you orphans.” 





A SONG. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


eat “Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu.” 


THE SEEKER. 
- On, Joy! I prithee wait until I come; 
Go not from me. O see! the soil is wet 
With bloody footprints and the sun is set...... 
Oh, Joy! I prithee wait until I come! 


CurisT. 


Sad heart! sad heart! I prithee come with Me; 

I, too, am weary and My soul is sad; 

But Night shall end and I shall make thee glad...... 
Sad heart! sad heart! I prithee come with Me! 








0 PS See ENS 


THE PORTRAIT. 
BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


$7, HE portrait hung over the piano, in a quaint house, 
which had stood since the pre-Revolutionary times, 
on the southwestern portion of Long Island, not so 
very far from where the battle of Long Island was 
fought. The portrait, like the house, had survived the 
Revolutionary storm. It was that of a young girl, who had been 
fair to look upon. The blue eyes, long-lashed and prettily shad- 
owed, seemed to look into futurity. There were deep, deep 
thoughts, indeed, in that half wistful, half eager countenance. The 
lips were red and slightly smiling. The costume, in that half length 
presentment, was a ball gown of white displaying the slender youth- 
fulness of the figure, the drapery of tulle around the shoulders, 
caught by a single rose. The room in which the portrait hung, was 
square and old-fashioned, with high-silled windows and lozenged 
panes. From a broad hall outside a winding staircase, with small, 
low lamps, led up to the top of the house. There in a neglected 
corner stood a square box of oak, with a finely carved lid containing 
the story of the portrait, or rather of its original, which I, as a 
friend of the family, was permitted to read. The leaves of those 
written pages were yellow and the ink pale; but I managed to make 
it out and this is, in some sort, how those disjointed fragments of a 
life history appeared to one, who sat by the window on the stairway 
and read, with an interest that never flagged, during the course of 
a long, summer afternoon. Some of those entries in the diary, 
which had not become obliterated by time, may be here reproduced. 

The original of the portrait, Marion Lawrence, had been born 
and bred in that house, which was already old when the Revolution- 
ary storm swept over the country. She had spent all her youth there, 
where the surges from the coast sounded in her ears and lent 
something of melancholy to the dreams of her girlhood. She was 
about nineteen when the portrait was painted. But the diary dates 
back some three years before and goes onwards to record, with 
more or less regularity, the chief events of her life. It gives glimp- 
ses of a naturé born to suffer and feel profoundly the incidents that 
cluster around even the most ordinary life. 
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“ Today,” begins the diary, “I am sixteen. Mamma and 
grandmamma have told me the same thing, that I am no longer a 
child and must conduct myself like a grown-up person. That makes 
me feel sad, as I do when I hear the waves dashing on the shore at 
night. It was so pleasant to be a child and play there on the beach, 
and run with the dogs and weave flower chains. Even in this 
bright noonday I seem to be afraid, as if I were being pushed 
on towards something. I have not told this to anyone, except the 
new woolly puppy. He only shook his long ears as though he did 
not desire the confidence. 

“ It is All Saints’ Day and that makes one’s spirits rise. Grand- 
mamma says such charming things about heaven and about the 
saints, I can almost see them up there upon those “hills of Sion, all 
clothed in living green.’ She says their faces are radiant with joy 
as they move at will through vast spaces, so beautiful that all the 
beauties of earth do but faintly mirror them; or they walk in snow 
white garments, washed in the Blood of the Larzb, beside the River 
of Life, over pavements of molten gold, or within walls of precious 
stones. She made me read from her leathern prayer book, with its 
heavy clasps of silver, that hymn, Justus ut palmis, which sounded 
so splendid from the choir of the church. Mamma, who is not a 
Catholic, laughed when she heard me reading from the book, but I 
fancied she was a little vexed, too. And she said that grandmamma 
was trying to make me into a precocious, little saint before my time. 
Grandmamma fooked up at her, over the gold-rimmed spectacles, 
with that look of hers all kindness and gentleness, and she said: ‘ Do 
not be afraid, Sophia. Saints are far more rare than diamonds, and 
mostly they are gems cut and polished by suffering. We are fortu- 
nate if we can but bring some pale ray of their sanctity into our 
lives, and let it shine like morning sunlight on the young.’ 

“ Mamma only shook her head and made such a pretty, little 
grimace. She is very pretty and young to have a grown-up daugh- 
ter. ‘ Youth is short,’ she said, ‘and must not be burdened with 
the wisdom of age. I want Marion, for the present, to interest her- 
self in pretty frocks and gay, young cavaliers.’ 

“* All well in their way,’ responded grandmamma, ‘and our 
Marion will take to both kindly enough, as they come along.’ I was 
quite confused because of the look, half smiling and half sad, which 
grandmamma gave me. Then when my mother had left the room, 
she took hold of my hand and squeezed it hard. 

“* My child,’ she said, ‘these other things will come easier, 
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perhaps, to your temperament, but keep a place warm in your heart 
for God and His saints, and remember always that your destination 
is that beautiful city where there is no mourning nor weeping.’ ” 


* * * * * * * 


“It is a day of early November; all my flowers are dead and 
there is rain in the air. The clouds are hanging low, and last night 
the waves beat so loud on the shore and the wind was blowing a 
hurricane. All sorts of thoughts crowded into my mind that fly 
like ghosts when the light comes. I buried my head in the clothes, 
for I seemed to see drowned mariners going down to awful depths 
full of terrible monsters, and people with agonized faces drifting 
about on rafts or clinging to wrecked ships. I prayed for them all 
on All Souls.” 

“ November roth. This morning I woke very early and there 
was a pale gold over everything. The earth outside, in the new 
light of day, seemed as if it, too, were young. All my fears fled 
away and my heart beat with joy. Mamma is taking me to New 
York, to get a lot of pretty frocks and.a bonnet of white chip, 
wreathed with flowers. I am so excited I can scarcely think of any- 
thing else, and very nearly forgot my morning prayers. But then, 
as mamma says, I cannot have an old head upon young shoulders. 
I hear her calling now, and we shall go across the river on the old 
scow. Oh, how I love the bright, sparkling water; the sail will be 
charming, and New York is so big, so big—like a new world after 
this quiet place.” 2 

In the next few pages she is swept along in a new current, full 
of other thoughts and emotions, until in her eighteenth year Marion 
is introduced into society ; not only that which the immediate neigh- 
borhood afforded, but such balls and routs, dinners, picnics and 
supper parties as the life of colonial New York offered. She visited 
at one house or another; she drove in fine coaches, and promenaded, 
with young girls of her age, on the Parade or passed the Bowling 
Green where officers of the garrison were assembled. She entered, 
with her whole heart into that life of gayety so, that very often, 
she forgot to inscribe the various happenings in her diary, just as 
she occasionally forgot both morning and evening prayers. As 
was evident from the scattered entries, her mother delighted in 
her daughter’s success and her grandmother was far too wise to 
cast a shadow over the brilliant sunlight of that young existence. 
She listened, avith an indulgent smile, to the girl’s rhapsodies over 
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some new admirer, or some particularly gay assembly. Only, she 
put in a word now and then when she could, about the end of the 
way whither the gayest feet are tending, and kept the girl faithful 
to many small practices of devotion as well as to the fundamentals 
of her Faith. 

“T love the world so,” wrote the girl, in the journal of her 
eighteenth birthday, “‘ and I love pleasure and gayety and the beau- 
tiful dresses with which mamma loads me. How good and kind 
she is, and how proud of my success. When she sees me surrounded 
with the most eligible young men, one would say that she is as 
happy as I am. How can anyone be unhappy in such a glorious 
world? And yet, at times, when I wake early in the morning or 
in the middle of the night, my old fears come back and I seem to 
be dreading something. Mamma says it is silly to attend too much 
to our own sensations, but grandmamma seemed to know when I 
told her. She says it takes many years to understand oneself.” 

The first entry concerning the portrait was made in December. 
“It is an exquisite day, though wintry. The hoar frost is over ev- 
erything; the bare trees gleam in the morning sunshine, and the 
ground and the leafless bushes in the garden are glittering, too. 
I love things that are bright and glittering. I am having my por- 
trait painted ; the painter is an old man with mournful eyes. I hope 
he won’t make me mournful, too. I am wearing that same gown 
in which I was presented to society. Between the times that I 
wear it, it is kept away in silk paper and lavender; one has to be 
careful of a gown like that. It will have to be worn so many times. 
It is strange to think that that portrait of me will, perhaps, be here 
when I am old, with white hair and wrinkles like grandmother. It 
frightens me to think of that time. So many things frighten me: 
fears that fall upon my heart and soul like cold lead. I wonder 
where they come from—shadows, perhaps, from death so gray 
and weird.” 

* x * * * * * 

“ The portrait will soon be finished; both mamma and grand- 
mamma like it very much. The old painter—he is as much as 
forty-five, they say—has not made me look so very mournful after 
all; only, he seems to have put into my eyes some of those thoughts 
that often make me turn pale in my lightest moments, or cause the 
tears to gather under my lids. Grandmamma says that while learn- 
ing to know ourselves, we must guard against being egotistical. 


Perhaps young people always are; I don’t know. In a diary it 
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doesn’t matter, no one will ever read it. When I am most afraid, 
and shadows pass over my soul, I like to creep near to grand- 
mamma; she is so still and tranquil, as though she had passed 
through all the storms.” 

Quite soon after the painting of the portrait occurs the first 
reference to a notable event in that hitherto uneventful girlhood: a 
courtship which led to marriage. “I met Monsieur de Chambrun 
at dinner. He has a very graceful manner and his eyes are very 
gay, as if he saw only the sunshine. They are not so dark as those 
of most of his nation. Rather a gray or hazel. This young man 
interests me more than any I have met, and he seems to have a 
preference for my society. I should like to ask him if he found 
life all gayety : perhaps those of his sex do not feel fear and sadness 
as we do. But, of course, I cannot ask him such intimate questions 
yet. When I know him better I shall do so...... Nothing is 
talked of now but war, war, war; it seems already such a very long 
time since war was declared. This gay, young man, whom they 
say is wonderfully brave, has left his own country to be a soldier 
with General Washington. He followed Monsieur de Lafayette 
from France. They are cousins.” 


* * * * * * * 


“ This evening mamma invited Monsieur de Chambrun to din- . 
ner with some other officers from General Putnam’s camp. I put 
on my prettiest dress and looked a good while in the mirror. It 
seems odd that I should be so anxious to please him. I saw him 
look at me when I came into the room. I wonder what he thought. 
After supper he stood and looked for sometime at my portrait; 
then he came and sat down beside me. ‘ Yes, mademoiselle,’ he 
said, ‘ the portrait is a.true resemblance in so far as it may be. It 
is hard to do justice to such an original. It speaks, that portrait, 
and tells many things.’ 

“T wondered what those things were, but, naturally, I could 
not ask him. Perhaps they are the thoughts that the painter has 
put there. He stayed for sometime beside me; we seemed to find 
a good deal to say to each other. He made me laugh a good deal, 
but I think I liked him best when he did not laugh but said in a low 
voice some things which it pleased me very much to hear. It is so 
still tonight, except when the wind stirs the dry leaves or whispers in 
the trees outside my window. It is like a voice calling and it makes 
me afraid a& though it were telling me things which I don’t want to 
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hear. The waves on the shore are murmuring, too, in a great calm- 
ness.» They remind me of sunny mornings when I played on the 
beach. This continual talk of war is depressing, and it makes me 
shudder to think of Monsieur de Chambrun—of all those gallant 
men—going into battle. It brings before my mind scenes of suffer- 
ing and death. Sometimes when our own brave Continental troops 
are defeated I could cry my eyes out. It makes us all despondent. 
When I tell grandmamma of all the mournful things that come, 
sometimes, to chase away my cheerfulness she bids me pray. But I 
can’t pray like her, I become distracted. Since mamma is a Prot- 
estant and I have been much with her of late, I find it harder to 
pray. : 
“Monsieur de Chambrun is a good Catholic. Perhaps that 
is why grandmamma likes him so much. I think she would wish 
me to listen to his suit, if he should speak. As yet he has said 
nothing, at least in words, of such a serious matter as marriage, and 
I may be only vain and presumptuous to imagine that he will some- 
time do so. In any case I shall be very unhappy when he goes away. 
Since the camp is not very far away he comes often now. He took up 
grandmamma’s rosary this evening and kissed the cross so pret- 
tily when he returned it to her. She had dropped it from her 
reticule, and she blushed like a girl at being caught praying in the 
drawing-room. After he had gone she said to me: ‘I pray God 
that my little lady-bird may love and.marry so good a man.’ _I was 
so confused that I did not answer, but she only smiled and kissed 
me.” 

A page or two farther forward, after the various incidents in 
that delightful, young romance are duly recorded, there comes an 
entry which is like a clarion note of joy: “ My heart tonight is 
overflowing with happiness. Henri de Chambrun has spoken. He 
went first to mamma and grandmamma, who were both delighted, 
the former because he is such a good match; then he came to me. 
I was in the drawing-room, beside the piano over which my portrait 
hangs. The moonlight was streaming in so as to pale the tapers. 
I cannot write down here all he said, though in truth it was not 
much. But there is the one thing of which I am certain: he loves 
me, and he prays that because of the uncertainty of military service, 
our marriage may take place soon. He looked up at my portrait and 
said: ‘ To think that-I have won the far more beautiful original!’ ” 

Very shortly after, an item which occupies but a few lines of 
the journal, chronicles a wedding at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadel- 
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phia, with Father Farmer, S.J., officiating. There is, too, the 
echo of distant cannonading, and the rumor of a great victory .mak- 
ing the very air jubilant. In some of those pages, which the hand 
of time has obliterated, there were, no doubt, hints of the gloom 
and despondency of Valley Forge, when the patriot army, barefoot 
and half clothed, slept upon the frozen ground; and of the joy and 
exultation of Princeton, Saratoga or Trenton. During the absence 
of the young husband, who had been placed on the staff of General 
Schuyler, the hope and courage of the bride are sustained by the 
faith and piety of her grandmother. “ Grandmamma and I are in- 
tensely patriotic, and sometimes mamma laughs at me a little and 
says it is as well I had not a Tory lover, instead of a French one. 
But that is merely her way of jesting.” There are pretty, little side 
lights thrown upon the great struggle, the patriotism of the women 
in depriving themselves of fine clothing and other luxuries; and 
glimpses given here and there of the Americans, who fast were mak- 
ing history, and their gallant allies, Lafayette, Pulaski and Kosci- 
usko. Ail of these made flying visits to her home in company 
with Monsieur de Chambrun. At last there is the despairing entry: 

“Oh,. boundless, measureless grief! All the shadows, all the 
clouds that used to obscure the sunshine are as nothing. Dear God, 
shall I ever feel happy again? Will this black veil that obscures 
everything be ever lifted? Will this pain ever lessen? Death has 
come so close. Terrifying, awful! It has swept away grandmother, 
whom I loved and him, him. I saw my portrait yesterday, still 
hanging in the old place, and I fled from it. Its smile mocked me. 
Enough has befallen to chase that smile forever from my lips. Only 
I can pray now. I can take grandmamma’s rosary and pour out 
my soul. Oh, what strength she has given me by her beautiful faith. 
To pray for the dead. Ah! that makes sorrow less. I could not 
endure this pain were it not for that. 

“The old fears oppress me at night; they close heavy and 
dark around me, till, like a dream of brighness, comes the remem- 
brance of grandmamma’s smiling, old face.. I dreamed of her last 
night, as she used to sit there with her rosary. She turned her 
head and looked at that exquisite Madonna which always hung in 
her room. I awoke, cheered and comforted, though the sound of 
the waves on the shore sounded loud and omnious, and the moon- 
light streaming across my floor was cold and pale. All the next 
day I was, able to tell myself, that though the worst has happened 
to me, for those I love, it is the best. Grandmamma is with the saints 
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of whom she used to talk, and he, my beloved, has died a noble 
death, receiving the last Sacraments, as the chaplain wrote me, with 
true faith and resignation and sending me his love with his last 
breath. Perhaps that is why the sunshine was always with him; 
that he was never to know the shadows of life.” 

After a pause of several years, during which it seems prob- 
able that Marion was absent frequently, if not all the time, from 
home, the chronicle is resumed abruptly : 

“ And so I have acceded at last to mamma’s pressing entreaties, 
and have agreed to marry Horace Winslow. He is very wealthy 
and we have been poor since the war. This marriage will be such 
a help to my poor mother; but as to me, it tears open all those 
wounds which I thought were closed. Like mamma, my. husband 
that is to be is a Protestant. If grandmamma had lived should I 
have done so? Who can say? I am to be married in sober gray, 
and very quietly. This is my wish though mamma is disappointed. 
But I want it to be as different as possible from that other wedding, 
where all was youth and hope. I have prevailed in so far that the 
priest will marry us. He is to come here to perform the ceremony. 
It seems to me heart-breaking that I cannot be married before 
God’s altar. How weak I have been, and I scarce dare ask for help 
and guidance. On that other day, which memory keeps recalling 
to torture me, we received Communion together—Henri and I. The 
poor, little widow, who must remain a widow at heart, will try to 
do her best. Perhaps I may win this other to the Catholic Faith, if 
I am strong enough to give him good example. But I fear my own 
weakness.” 

That she had need of strength became all too soon apparent. 
One entry after another told briefly and bitterly of dire unhappiness, 
even of harsh ill-treatment on the part of her second husband, due 
to her own efforts to remain faithful to the religion which her 
grandmother had striven to plant deep in her heart. Then came 
cries of anguish in the birth and death of two children, whom se- 
cretly and without the knowledge of her husband she had contrived 
to have baptized. Through all those pages runs, like a silver thread, 
the memory of her grandmother sustaining her hope and courage. 
Finally there is the still sadder record of her own weakness and in- 
stability when exhausted by many griefs, and through the combined 
influence of her husband and her mother she virtually loses her 
Faith and plunges into a very vortex of worldly pleasure, living 
abroad in the various capitals of Europe. The entries during that 
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period are few and very perfunctory as though she had not the mind 
to put down in black and white the true sentiments of her heart. 
She describes on one page a ball dress, designed for her presenta- 
tion to the French court, that of Napoleon, of cloth of silver in the 
fashion of the empire and upon her neck a circlet of diamonds, and 
she adds: 

“ My pearls, my dear precious pearls! which Madame de Cham- 
brun might well wear, belonged to that other self which is dead and 
buried. All is brilliant and glittering now, like the diamonds, and 
certainly it is a gay, splendid world here. Only I am glad that I 
never hear the surges on the beach, which used to terrify me as a 
girl. A girl whose childhood lasted past her teens. Mamma is al- 
ways near and enjoys it so much.” Only once there is a cry of 
despair : 

“ Why should I conceal from you, my diary, that I have mar- 
ried a brute. Even mamma has no idea of my sufferings. He 
taunts me with the Faith I have given up for him. He is an unbe- 
liever, a reprobate. His conduct is scandalous, though he tries to 
keep up appearances before the world, which always condones the 
wickedness of a man who spends his wealth lavishly. Could I but 
call on God for help, but no, that is impossible.” 

Harsh treatment, as is briefly recorded somewhat later, is 
followed by desertion, abandonment: It is only after several years 
that she again writes in the long neglected journal, which has ac- 
companied her in-all her wanderings. She has returned home alone, 
for her mother is dead and her husband, when last heard from, 
living in Russia. She describes herself thus, with a touch of 
cynical frankness: | 

“ Here I am at last, visible to mortal eyes, an old, wizened 
woman. The wrinkles in my face are hidden under a coating of 
paint and powder; the touch of red in either cheek is unnatural; 
my curled hair is false, false as my life has been for years. I 
tremble no more at the sound of the waves on the shore, the wind 
in the trees. The worst has happened. Fear is as dead as hope. 
Sorrow is felt no more.” 

The next entry is unconsciously but splendidly dramatic: 
“Today, today I entered, for the first time since my return, 
the drawing-room and stood before my portrait. It was youth and 
age confronting one another. Oh, how I shrink and tremble before 
that young; brave, hopeful figure, those eyes that smile. In those 
eyes is the shadow of the future which the painter, which Henri 
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saw. Oh, my God, my God! beside the portrait on the piano, 
as if placed there by an invisible hand, was grandmother’s prayer 
book. Oh, how infinitely right she was when she spoke of the 
strength I should need and strove to lay foundations upon the 
shifting sands of my unstable nature. I threw myself upon my 
knees, sobbing before that picture of my other self, seeming to see’ 
once more the gentle figure of grandmother, and crying to her from 
the very depth of my spirit to guide and teach me once more.” . 

There is a final entry in her own hand, when once more she 
has settled down to her life in the old home: “The waves 
beating on the shore last night had to me, in my old age, 
a sound of joy and triumph. Perhaps it is an echo of that 
shoreless ocean whither my course is tending. Sometimes I could 
cry aloud for very gladness of spirit. In repentance I have found 
peace. In heart I am young again, playing a happy child upon the 
shore, though the frost of many winters silvers my head. Grand- 
mother, and my heart’s best beloved, Henri, are waiting for me over 
there and calling. When I leave the dear, old home again, it will 
be to go to them in those happy mansions of which grandmother 
talked so much, and when I shall have won complete forgiveness of 
all those wasted years. 

“ The poor are my constant visitors now, the orphans, and the 
good sisters who have come from France to care for them. The 
war added much to their number. They come across the water from 
New York to spend the day with me; or sometimes to sing at Mass 
or vespers in the chapel which was once grandmother’s room. 
They pray there for her and Henri, for mamma, too, though alas! 
that she was not of the Faith. And so rejoicing I wait for the end.” 


* * * * * * * 


There is a brief inscription after that in another hand. It 
briefly records the death of Marion Winslow at an advanced age, 
and after some years of benefactions to the poor and numberless 
deeds of kindness to all. Her-phantom, continues the worn and 
faded manuscript, is said to haunt that house. Now it is the old 
woman, withered and frail, the spirit of a spirit. But more often it 
is the embodied spirit of youth, the true spirit of the house, as shown 
in the portrait. 














THE PLAY OF JULIUS CASAR. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


‘ 


PART from some external evidences, there is in the 
play of Julius Cesar a good deal of the evidence we 
call internal, as to its belonging to the middle period 
of Shakespeare’s work. The characterization is fine, 

and we feel the reserve and sense of proportion which 
do not usually belong to early work, and which certainly did not 
belong to Shakespeare’s first plays. This play is not disfigured by 
those worrying puns and conceits which we strive to think reason- 
able in the mouths of certain conditions of men, with an uneasy 
feeling of desire for their absence. The only things of this nature 
in Julius Cesar which really grate upon us are Antony’s: 





A world, thou wast the forest to this hart; 
And this indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 


And the conceit of Czsar’s blood, “ rushing out of doors to be re- 
solved if Brutus so unkindly knocked or no.” Rosalind in Arden 
may make the pun on the word hart; but fie upon Antony! 

The versification is free and harmonious with few of the early 
work rhymes, and without the strongly marked tendencies observ- 
able in Shakespeare’s latest work to run one line into another by 
ending it with a word on which the voice does not, or cannot rest. 
Neither have we the difficulties and obscurities of expression which 
we find in the last period of our poet’s work; nor yet the compres- 
sion of thought which seems to have grown with the growth of the 
thought itself. We have not, in the play before us, those closely 
packed lines that seem, at first, as if they could hardly bear the 
weight laid upon them; and yet bear it and bear it right nobly. 

As to the origin of this play, although Shakespeare may, to a 
slight extent, have been indebted to Appian’s Chronicle in its de- 
scription of Antony’s oratorical art, there is no doubt that to Sir 
Thomas North’s englishing of Plutarch he was more than deeply 
indebted. In this, as in the other Roman plays, Coriolanus and 
Antony and Cleopatra, the poet stands in a special relation to his 
original. In ising his materials, he knew what to alter, what to leave 
unchanged. What he borrows is usually borrowed in the rough; 
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he has to free his gold from its ore: he has to cut his jewel until it 
catches the light on its many facets and becomes a wonder and a 
glory; but in the three Roman plays it is not so. The very wording 
of North is frequently used, and it has been noticed that many 
touches which seem to be essentially Shakespearean are to be found 
in the pages of this noble translation, and yet we have Shakespeare, 
not North. Shakespeare takes from North’s Plutarch the gift he is 
to give to us: it is a good gift, and as such he will give it; but it must 
pass through him, and behold in some wonderful fashion it is the 
same and yet not the same. We may go to the “ pasture of great 
souls,” as Plutarch’s work has been called, and find delight and 
nutrition, but we come to Shakespeare and receive more and greater 
most abundantly. 

We note the influence of the Renaissance upon Shakespeare in 
the deep imbuing of his mind with the sense of “ the grandeuf that 
was Rome.” He could recognize how great was her greatness: he 
felt the true Roman to have been an image of strength, a man simple, 
resolute and brave. Of Antonio, the merchant of Venice, it is said 
that he is “ one in whom the ancient Roman honor more appears 
than any that draws breath in Italy.” “I am more an antique 
Roman than a Dane,” says that ideal friend, Horatio. 

In all Shakespeare’s Roman women there is not a moral flaw: 
Volumnia, Valeria, Portia, Octavia, all are worthy to share the life 
of a Roman citizen, and to bear him sons and daughters worthy of 
“the breed of noble blood.” Apart from the distinctively Roman 
plays, we can trace the same admiration and sympathy for Rome 
and the Romans. In one of his poems Shakespeare has treated the 
story of Lucrece, the chaste and noble; the scene of Cymbeline is 
partly laid at Rome, and there are many allusions to Rome and her 
children scattered throughout the plays. 

Shakespeare’s imagination appears to have been more than 
strongly impressed by him whom he makes Brutus call “ the fore- 
most man of all this world;’’ and in the first scene of the third act of 
Richard III. there occurs one of the most remarkable mentions of 
the great Roman leader: 

That Julius Cesar was a famous man; 
With what his valor did-enrich his wit, 
His wit set down to make his valor live. 

- Death makes no conquest of this conqueror, 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 


Other striking mentions of Cesar could be recalled. 
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All this- should be borne in mind when we come to consider 
the statement which has. been made that the play named after Cesar 
has Brutus for its true hero; that Cesar is represented in a light 
that is actually unheroic: that we see but little of him, and that 
little disfigured by what Rosalind calls “ thrasonical brag,” and by 
irresolution, the offspring of superstition, in the scene where Cal- 
purnia urges that in the face of such evil omens as there have been, 
he shall not go forth, and he says: 

Cesar shall forth: the things that threatened me 
Ne’er looked but on my back. When they shall see 
The face of Cesar, they are vanished. 
Again: 
Danger knows full well, 
That Czsar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

Again, at the senate-house, Cesar insists on his own firm- 
ness: it is not possible, he says, to move him; with him there is no 
revocation of the decree once made that Cimber’s brother be sent 
into banishment. The couchings and the lowly courtesies of Cimber 
might fire the blood of ordinary men, but not indeed the true quality 
of the blood of Cesar. 

It is urged that certain bodily defects of Cesar are brought into 
prominence, such as his deafness, his dependence on Cassius for de- 
liverance from the angry flood, which his physical courage had 
made him dare, but before which his failure in physical strength had 
made him quail. Cassius speaks of him with contempt as fever- 
stricken, and describes his weakness with a certain curious and 
illogical gusto that might make one wonder whether Cassius would 
have supposed a man of real greatness immune from the visitation 
of sickness common to humanity. 

It seems to me at least that a good deal of this impression of 
Shakespeare’s having intentionally drawn Czsar’s character in this 
particular play as unheroic, arises from two things: lack of careful 
study and the habit of, consciously or unconsciously, using a later 
world standard when judging of an earlier mode of characterization. 
It can hardly be doubted that Shakespeare’s was, compared with 
ours, an age of unreserve, and that words were uttered and deeds 
done involving none of that loss of dignity which, in our day, would 
assuredly follow hard upon their utterance and their doing. I do 
not mean that we can suppose our forefathers to have had no sense 
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of the absurdity of high-falutin and tall talk; otherwise we should 
never have come into possession of our joy forever, in those things 
of beauty, Ancient Pistol and Captain Bobadil. But these men are 
unheroic: they are not doers of high and gallant deeds; the men who 
have done great things feel they have a right to tell of them, and they 
exercise that right. They are conscious of their own strength and 
proclaim it with a bold simplicity unplagued by the thought of a 
something yet beyond what they have attained to, or ever can attain 
to, which means hope, or ill-ease, or despair, according to the manner 
wherein it is taken. Allowing for the difference of ideal in these 
later times, Czesar need not appear a braggart. 

Is Cesar really represented as influenced by superstitious fears? 
Possibly, to a certain extent, he is wrought upon by the fears of Cal- 
purnia, but surely had it not been for his love for her, he would not 
have allowed her cries in dreaming of his murder, or her account of 
the strange and terribly ominous sights and sounds reigning in the 
streets of Rome to alter his plans. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
fact, that, in Shakespeare’s day, belief was much in sympathy with 
the belief of the pagan world in omens and auguries. All through 
Shakespeare’s work we find that the brave, if accepting fate, do not 
reject premonitions, hintings and presentiments, any more than 
they disbelieve in the influence of the planets on their lives and 
fortunes. Does not much of this linger in our twentieth century? 
Where, in Shakespeare, we find absolute disbelief in these things, 
it is in the bad men, not in the good. It is the true-hearted Kent (in 
King Lear) who exclaims: 

It is the stars, the stars above us govern our conditions, 
Else one and self-same mate could not beget such different issues. 


while the false-hearted Edmund says: 


This is the excellent foppery of the world that when we are 
sick in fortune (often the surfeit of our own behavior) we ~ 
make guilty of our disasters, the sun, the moon, and the stars. 


In the words of Coleridge, who pointed out this: “ Both individuals 
and nations may be free from such prejudices by being below them, 
as well as above them.” 

As has been said above, the want of careful study of the con- 
text is one of the factors in the production of the impression that 
Cesar is here set in unheroic light. When we apply this to the 
stress said to be laid on the great dictator’s physical defects, we see 
that it is chiefly Cassius who lays special stress on Czsar’s weakness. 
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I have always felt it as a defect in Cassius’ mentality that he is in- 
capable of recognizing the true greatness of Cesar. I have always 
felt that here his mind’s eye is short-sighted; and I cannot hear of 
this account of his having had to save Cesar from the roaring tor- 
rent, and his contemptuous comments on Cesar’s illness in Spain 
without feeling irritation at his thick wit and his thin heart. 

The play is rightly named after Cesar, not after Brutus, how- 
ever the preference of beholders and readers may lean to the latter, 
who comes before us, in life and in death, only in relation to Julius 
Cesar and in subordination to him. 

Cesar is the dramatic centre of the play and all converges to 
him, in his living, in his dying, and in the life of his spirit after the 
death of his body. It is on Cesar that the interest of the play de- 
pends: it is his relation to him that first sets Brutus apart as it has 
set Cassius apart before him. It has been shown by that fine Shakes- 
pearean scholar, Dowden of Dublin, working out a suggestion of 
Doctor Albert Lindner’s that as it was against the spirit of Cesar 
that Brutus fought, so that spirit never ceases to be the protagonist 
of the play. Brutus strikes down the body of Cesar, and hence- 
forth the spirit rises with a force that is resistless, for his revenge 
is more the revenge of nature herself, the revenge of that power 
which God has ordained to bring forth to our sight, the fruit of 
the plant whose seed our hands have sown. “It is Czesarism that 
is victorious, whether represented by Julius or Octavius.” 

It is Antony who prophesies of this revenge when he stands 
alone by the “ bleeding piece of earth” wherein the great spirit of 
Czsar had sometime dwelt: 


A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war, 
All pity choked with custom of. fell deeds, 
And Cesar’s spirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry “ Havoc” and let slip the dogs of war; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 
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The man who grapples most prominently with the spirit of 
Cesar seems to stand forth as the noblest of those Romans for 
whom Shakespeare had so sympathetic an admiration. Pure, faith- 
ful, brave and gentle, he enters the lists. Is he defeated because his 
antagonist is greater than he? Or is it that circumstances are too 
strong for him? Or is it that the causes of defeat lie deep in his own 
nature? ‘To the life of. Brutus a terrible struggle has come. He 
sees, as he believes, the attempted sapping of the very foundations 
of Rome’s high liberty ; and the hand of the sapper, that guilty hand, 
is the hand of his friend, of his “ best lover.” For a time the strug- 
gle has gone on unknown as it seems, to any; the struggle between 
the love that is none the less for Czsar and the love that is all the 
more for Rome; but evidence of the combat appears in there being 
no room left for the thought of the graciousnesses of life, and 
“poor Brutus, with himself at war,” his nature shrinking under 
the burden of a thought terrible though not yet clearly shapen, 
“ forgets the show of love to other men.” His rest is broken; in 
the little sleep that comes to him he tosses restlessly about: he is 
absolutely unhinged ; he cannot eat, nor talk, nor have any quiet. 

Cassius has formed a purpose, and, having determined that 
Brutus shall assist in its execution, sounds him and finds that he is 
ready, at any price, to save Rome. Having given himself to his 
country, Marcus Brutus can unhesitatingly give everything else; for 
all else is included in the sacrifice of himself. But he will decide 
nothing hastily ; he will have time to consider what Cassius has said, 
will hear with patience what he has to say, and “ find a time both 
meet to hear and answer such high things.” A little later and 
Brutus’ mind is made up. It must be by the death of Cesar that 
Rome shall be set free. It has been a hard time for him, and a hard 
time for her who loves him and who, as yet, does not know the cause 
of the evident disturbance of his nature. He has risen suddenly 
from his meal, walked about musing and sighing, with his arms 
crossed. When Portia has questioned him he has stared upon her 
with ungentle looks, and when she has further urged him, has 
stamped with his foot and, at last, with an angry wave of his hand, 
given sign for her to leave him. This from him so courteous and 
tender to her, so beloved and revered. 

In the soliloquy of Brutus at the beginning of the Second Act, 
we have strong evidence of that flaw in his judgment which we 
shall meet with again and again, learning, as we must, how his lack 
of wholeness and soundness of judgment helps to ruin the cause 
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which is to him a pure and holy struggle for freedom. He knows 
“no personal cause to spurn at’ Cesar: indeed, personally, Brutus 
has received from him high favors and tokens of warm friendship; 
a friendship which had silenced the note of obligation which might 
have sounded through it. 

Antony in his great funeral oration, touched only on the love 
of Cesar for Brutus: this made his speech more effective, and his 
object was not truth but effect; but we know how Brutus loved 
Cesar with a great love, only exceeded by his love for Rome. It is 
“ for the general ” only, for the people, for the republic that Brutus 
must spurn at Cesar. In the argument that he brings forward we 
see how he is under the sway of false reasoning, and therefore inev- 
itably comes to a false conclusion. Cesar is to be destroyed be- 
cause he might do mischief! Brutus has not known the time when 
Czsar’s affections have swayed more than his reason; but Cesar 
may, when he has attained the top-most round of the ladder, scorn 
the lower steps, the base degrees. “ Then, lest he may, prevent.” 

What would become of the world if we all acted on this princi- 
ple, and, in destroying that wherein there is potential evil, destroyed 
also that wherein there is potential good,and obtained mere negatives 
where we should seek and find affirmatives? We-see also how 
Brutus does not recognize that for the republic there is now no sal- 
vation: Cesar Imperator is virtually king. Nor can the republic be 
restored. See how the people crave for a ruler: Pompey, Cesar. 
When Cesar lies low they would fain crown his better parts in 
Brutus; let Brutus be Czesar. A new spirit has arisen, necessitating 
anew form. The new form comes, and under Augustus Rome will 
win for herself fresh glory and renown; but the old republic shall 
not live again. When men are great enough to serve without force 
and pressure, except that force and pressure which duty exerts upon 
them, they will not need a commander, for they will know what is 
right and will to do it. 

The mind of Brutus recoils from conspiracy; nothing that is 
dark or even suspicious in its nature finds a kindly soil in his breast. 
It has been said that Brutus is used by the conspirators to cover 
their own moral nakedness: we may carry on the metaphor by 
adding that the garment they have donned impedes and stays them 
in their course. Cassius, the most prominent among them, a man 
much lower in moral stature than Brutus, is possessed of judgment 
sound and practical, but he, as well as others, is under the control 
of a power ‘in Brutus which, consciously or unconsciously, he exer- 
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cises all through. Thus, when Cassius urges the importance of 
Antony’s death, as, if he be spared, he may well find means to in- 
jure them all, Brutus instantly objects: 


Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers. 


The limbs must not be hacked, though the head must be cut off. 
He does not understand the power that is veiled under Antony’s love 
of sport, his wildness and addiction to company. So Brutus has his 
way. 

Out of Brutus’ singleness of heart there springs that assertive 
self-belief which is not vanity, but is an identification of himself 
with his cause, the cause which he believes must prosper for its 
absolute rightness’ sake. His is, as it were, the personification of a 
great principle, though he is also a man framed to love and be 
loved, and counting the love that is given him as a good thing. 
Thus he says of Caius Ligarius: 


He foves me well and I have given him reasons: 
Send him but hither and I'll fashion him. 


It is this also, as it seems to me, that makes him so confident of the 
power of his simple summing-up of the reasons for the death of 
Czsar to satisfy the populace, who must, he thinks, recognize its 
truth ; and his inability to see what mischief may come of the per- 
mission to Antony to address the crowd. All through, we find that 
Brutus deals with his fellow-workers and with those around him, as 
if they were like himself, simple and pure: he takes no account 

of secondary motives, because he has none of them himself. 

Once the die is cast, once Brutus has made up his mind what 
is right, and formed the resolution to do it, he is at peace, a peace 
no doubt can trouble, no remorse assail. He will never repent of his 
deed, though the day must come when he shall atone for it. 

It is worse than nonsense to talk of the result of a deed justify- 
ing or condemning it. A deed has to be judged, as to its rightness 
or wrongness in itself. If the assassination of Cesar was right, 
none of its results could make it wrong: bad results do not always 
even prove a deed to be wrong. If it was wrong, it was wrong, 
even though the republic had straightway been established and the 
crown of her old glory circled the brows of Rome. Brutus hates 
the means, but believes the end to be so purely right that these means 
must be used. Henceforth he sees only the end. The responsibility 
is his, for he says of Cesar, “J slew him.” 
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Within a few hours of the execution of the plot, a woman 
becomes possessed of the knowledge of it. Portia enters into her 
lord’s confidence as one able and worthy to enter into it. This 
‘woman is shown to us in one relation only, as the wife of one en- 
tirely worthy of her. Her life is blent with that of Brutus, though 
that blending has not involved the loss of her individuality. The 
fine scene in which she claims the confidence of her husband has 
been compared and contrasted with that (I., Henry IV.) in which 
Lady Percy seeks to win partnership in Hotspur’s trouble: there is 
a striking antithesis in the two men, the two women and the relation 
of the two wedded pair to each other. 

Shakespeare has not used Plutarch’s beautiful account of the 
emotion of Portia later on when Brutus must go forth, at the sight 
of the picture of the parting between Hector and Andromache: it 
was not necessary dramatically, but I think the incident may have in- 
fluenced him in his drawing of the character, and his showing her 
as so over-strained by the burden of the great secret as almost to 
betray herself at the time of the fateful meeting at the senate- 
house. A bodily wound she could give herself to test her powers of 
endurance, but the stroke of that dagger she had used, was nothing 
in comparison to the mental torture she had willed to endure. 

Portia’s life is Brutus, and when he is taken from her, what 
remains? Volumnia and Valeria stay in Rome after Coriolanus has 
gone, as it seems, never to return: but Portia will not live without 
Brutus. These other women live on for Rome; Portia has lived for 
the noblest Roman. 

_After the assassination of Cesar, Brutus, who had insisted on 
sparing Antony, commits another practical blunder in allowing 
him to make the funeral oration. What man could have listened to 
Antony’s words without feeling on fire with pity and indignation? 
What kindly uneducated man but would feel his whole being deeply 
shaken? What crowd, with its quick electric thrills, its rush of 
sympathetic emotion, but would be half maddened by such an 
appeal? The scene which we know “ took nobly ” in Shakespeare’s 
own time, is one that must always be one of the specially telling parts 
of the play. 

It is curious how unconscious Brutus appears of having given 
any occasion of annoyance to Cassius, when he quietly comments to 
Lucilius on the enforced ceremony shown by Cassius, marking the 
beginning of the sickness and decay of love. Cassius has refused, 
so Brutus bélieves, to send gold to him, and Brutus has, without any 
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deference to Cassius’ intercession, condemned and noted (dis- 
graced) Lucius Pella for taking bribes. Brutus’ sturdy honesty 
cannot bend to expediency, nor can he take the view of the worldly- 
wiser general that “in such a time as this it is not meet that every 
nice offence should bear his comment.” He cannot see that the 
greatest tact is required for the cherishing of an unpopular cause. 
With scorn he says he had rather be a dog and bay the moon than 
a Roman who could contaminate his fingers with base bribes; and 
yet, though he “had rather coin his heart and drop his blood for 
drachmas than wring from the hard hand of peasants their vile 
trash, by any indirectness,” with curious inconsistency he blames 
Cassius for not sending him gold—the gold of whose source thé un- 
practical man does not think! What irony of facts is here. The 
quarrel is made and the friends bury their unkindness. Cassius 
learns of the “ insupportable and touching loss under which Brutus 
is laboring.”” The death of Portia was, as it were, the seal set upon 
the gods’ acceptance of Brutus’ sacrifice of himself for his country. 
We know what this woman has been to Brutus: she is none the 
less to him for the quiet “speak no more of her.” The lass is 
too great, the grief too deep, for words. 

Now again Brutus blunders. In his anger, Cassius has spoken 
truly, “I am a soldier, I, older in practice, older than yourself to 
make conditions.” Cassius is the better general, but Brutus cannot 
see it, and the cause he loves is shaken, ready to fall before the 
resistless spirit of Cesar. Brutus can always have his way against 
the opinion of Cassius, and now, against that opinion, the march 
to Philippi is determined upon, and the generals part, brothers in 
arms as in heart. We note the gentle courtesy and consideration 
shown by Brutus to his servants: they are to “ sleep on cushions in 
(his) tent.”” They must not “ stand and watch (his) pleasure.” To 
the boy Lucius he apologizes for having asked for a book which he 
had forgotten having put into his pocket and supposed he had given 
to- Lucius, ‘‘ Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful.” And 
when the lad, willing but weary, sings to his instrument in response 
to his master’s wish, and, yet singing, falls asleep, that master takes 
the lute from his hand and lays it down, lest it should drop from the 
sleeping boy’s hand and be broken. 

Evil omens gather round Brutus; the spirit of Cesar appears to 
him, his “ evil spirit’ now, to meet him, as he tells Brutus at Phil- 
ippi. The two eagles that had perched on the standard of Brutus 


and Cassius fly forth, and in their stead come ravens, crows and 
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kites that fly over their heads “as they were sickly prey,” the carrion 
birds’ shadows making a fatal canopy over the doomed army. It is 
against Cassius’ will, as he calls Massala to witness, that the liber- 
ties of all have been set on one battle. 

The spirit of Cesar indeed walks abroad and turns the swords 
of his enemies into their proper entrails. “‘ Why, I will see thee at 
Philippi, then,” Brutus had said when, at Sardis, the great spirit had 
appeared to him. At Philippi he meets him and falls conquered. 
It is Antony who says, and Antony who says truly of him: 








This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did what they did in envy of great Cesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world “ this was a man!” 


The life of Brutus had known great good: he had loved and 
possessed Portia ; he “ had found no man but he was true to (him).” 
Best of all, he had been to his own self true, and so had never been 
false to any man. He kept his ideal throughout all conflict, all 
change, and in apparent defeat, dying to live for us, as “ the noblest 
Roman of them all.” A great poet has sung of: 

cipwauts that dim bust of Brutus, jagged and grand 
Where Buonorotti passionately tried 

From out the close-clenched marble to demand 
The head of Rome’s sublimest homicide. 


Perhaps the best expression of the difference between Brutus. and 
Cassius is in North’s saying that Cassius was not so simple and pure 
as Brutus. 

To do Cassius justice we must look at him as a thinker, one 
who can plan and carry out a plan if he is allowed; but who is 
swayed by a great love for Brutus which leads him to sacrifice his 
own judgment and sacrifice it knowingly. The tribute that Brutus 
pays him shows what he was in his friend’s esteem, and Brutus’ 
words are not mere oratory: 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 
It is impossible that even Rome 
, Should breed thy fellow. 
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“OUR MAURICE FRANCIS.” 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


¥, qe is a prince, our Maurice Francis; a prince and a con- 
sorter with kings. As he is also a grandfather, it 
may seem a bit familiar to speak of him thus in such 
lightsome vein; but he has a touch of eternal 
3} youth in him; he is still one of us, still “ our ” Maurice 
meses with all his brilliant achievements, his honors and his titles 
—poet, critic, novelist, doctor of a half a dozen laws, philosophies 
and what not; and finally, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the kingdom of Denmark. I speak, of course, 
of Egan, the one and only Egan—Maurice Francis. 

Doctor Egan is not only one of the warmest-hearted of men, 
but the warmest-hearted clever man I have ever met. In fact, he is 
all heart, all kindly human impulses and Irish “ give.” And yet he is 
clever—one of the cleverest men in public life today. It is an un- 
usual combination. One does not generally take to the clever man— 
the man who, by nimble wit and the sharp eye of the opportunist, is 
able to advance himself in the world until he shines far out above all 
his fellows. Egan has the wit; and his eye is far from dull to the 
main chance; but he has more—something bigger, better and finer 
than all this combined—a heart of pure gold and the pure soul of a. 
poet; an unselfish spirit and an open, generous hand. 

Maurice Francis Egan has perhaps gone further in the world 
than any other Catholic layman of the time. His story is one of 
steady progress from one position of trust to another until today he 
is easily in the front rank of American Catholics in public life. By 
the time that a man has achieved some twenty or more volumes of 
literary output, his work takes on an air of permanence that de- 
mands consideration; and when to these achievements he adds a 
memorable record in the service of his country, his story is, accord- 
ing to the custom of the world, more or less public property. 
People naturally wish to know about him. And yet, when 
one comes to look things over, it is surprising to see how little is 
known or has been written about Maurice Francis Egan—a man 
who is, nevertheless, almost constantly in the public prints. There is, 
in fact, no one in the literary world today who has advertised himself 
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more by the actual merits of his work, and less by puffs and “ write 
ups,” than Egan. He has kept himself in the forefront through his 
own legitimate efforts. 

His personality is somewhat puzzling. Despite the impression 
he gives of being very easy to know, one does not really know him 
till after long acquaintance. That is the “diplomat” of it, I sup- 
pose: he does not give himself away, though he may seem to. He 
is really, to use perfectly plain English, a very clever man, with an 
unusually strong tincture of common sense in his make-up. This 
common sense it is that has kept him ever on the safe side of life. 
Gifted with all the fine temperament and aspiration of a poet, he has 
not, however, made the mistake of letting himself develop one-sidely. 
He saw the folly long ago, no doubt, of giving away too freely to 
his emotional inclinations. He has struck a happy medium, and 
has made his gifts serve him, instead of becoming a slave to his 
gifts. Does this lessen his rank among the stars? On the contrary, 
I think it denotes an innate strength of character that is remarkable: 
he has chosen wisely to let his light shine surely and steadily rather 
than blaze meteorically and be extinguished. It would have been 
easy enough for him perhaps, even with the fairly prosperous start 
he had in life, to have become a hungry savant poring over his tomes 
—or a hungrier poet in a garret. Very picturesque! But I imagine 
that Maurice Francis had the foresight to see that, if he loved books, 
learning, culture, position, and all that these things signify, he must 
put himself in the way of earning them and possessing them beyond 
recalli—even though at times he must relinquish some of his mo- 
mentary dreams and shape his wares according to the market that 
he served. 

And this is what he has done. He has won more than the usual 
number of the rich prizes of life: comfortable means, if not actual 
wealth (which I do not believe he ever craved) ; and he has done it 
by keeping a clear eye on the market. Yet, do not for a minute 
think that Egan, clever, far-sighted, man of the world and equal to 
the world at its wiliest, has ever sold one iota of his birthright for 
the pottage of success, or sacrificed one grain of manhood for ad- 
vancement. Not by a long shot! That is the beauty of his story; 
he has succeeded, gone ahead, got on top; but never at the cost of 
a single farthing of the pure gold of his character. In a world that 
has too many nominal Catholics in the high walks of life; in a 
world that puts a premium on paganism in the arts, Egan, on the top, 
and in the front rank of the doers and devotees of art, is unique. 
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He stands always for the sheer, pure, unadulterated Christian spirit 
in literature. He is a Christian poet, a Christian critic, a Christian 
teacher without equivocation or quibbling. His books are challenges 
to the Time-Spirit. It really gives one a little more faith in this 
old world to see a man of Egan’s type succeeding. 

So today Egan has his books, his culture, his position—every- 
thing, perhaps, that his heart could desire; and what proud, joy- 
ous possessions-they must be, earned as they have been; worked for 
manfully, and won on merit! In Copenhagen he has an even more 
delightful and charming home than the one in Washington which 
was for years the rendezvous of the country’s best, in every walk 
of life, from Presidents to poor poets. For the latter, the Egan 
house was a sheltered haunt, and his study a holy of holies. In the 
Danish capital his study is just at the head of the stairs; and once 
that room is entered, you feel that you are really “behind the 
scenes.” It is a typical literary workshop. The rest of the house, 
under the ordered eye of its quiet, well-poised mistress, may be in- 
deed the home of the American Minister Plenipotentiary to Den- 
mark; but in this room the man’s native spirit breaks out in happy 
disorder. The four walls, from floor-to ceiling, are solid with 
books. You wade knee-deep in books from door to desk. There 
are books heaped on the floor, books piled on chairs, books strewn 
on the table—books, books, books !—everything from the tragedies 
of Sophocles to the latest treatise on Scandinavian dairy farming. 

In the midst of the books is the man himself, rising to greet 
you, bright eyed, cordial, suave, his gray hair and gray beard giving 
a little distingué touch to his appearance that would strike you as a 
trifle foreign in air were it not a familiar memory, of the old days 
in Washington. From time immemorial, Egan has worn a beard; 
and though it is a bit gray now (why not at sixty-five?) the blue 
eyes are as blue and boyish as ever. For with all his distinction and 
dignity, there remains always something of the imperishable boy in 
‘Dr. Egan. Perhaps that explains his great success in writing for the 
young, a something that he has never lost the trick of, no matter 
what the years have brought him. He has always been a boy. In 
the old days he loved to gather his university students about him; 
and the young still gravitate toward him. His youthful Danish 
secretary at the legation is as much his worshipper—he thinks him 
a second Keats—as was ever any lad back in his professional days at 
the ’varsity. 

In the midst of the books, the man; a man who has never lost 
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himself in books. He is thoroughly of the world, alive, alert: his 
books are but windows through which, when he retires at hours of 
ease or study, he may glimpse the universe through others’ eyes and 
so challenge it and measure it by the standard of Truth and Faith 
that happily are his. For the lover of books, Egan has a story to 
tell: “ Read, read, read—the best of everything; acquaint yourself 
with the thoughts of the great thinkers of the ages; but never read 
supinely, subserviently. Measure their thought by your own; chal- 
lenge their belief with your own!’ That is what books mean to 
him. I suppose half, at least, of the volumes in his immense col- 
lection are autographed; and in those autographs half the world 
of learning and genius of the time is represented, subscribing itself 
to him, not formally, but in terms of affectionate regard. A glance 
at some of the pages of Egan’s autographed books is like reviewing 
the ranks of the celebrities of a century; for the dates go back 
amazingly far! It makes one feel old for a minute; but it is touch- 
ing, too, to note how this man, so thoroughly of the present, was 
esteemed by the giants of yesterday as he is loved by the great of 
today. For Egan is a lover of books only because he is so heartily a 
lover of “ men and things.” Only a man with an understanding and 
practical eye open to the human equation, could do what he has 
done since going to Denmark: master the fine points of Danish agri- 
culture to such a degree that the United States Department of the 
Interior, on his last visit home to America, “ borrowed ” him from 
the State Department and sent him on a tour through the country 
lecturing on the advanced methods of intensive Scandinavian farm- 
ing! Not one man in a thousand, with the training that Egan has 
had, the training of a poet and a bookman, could achieve such a 
thing as that. It assuredly shows a remarkably open and adaptable 
mind. No wonder he is a favorite with our home government; and 
no wonder the Danish government, and the King himself, have done 
everything in their power to have him retained in Copenhagen year 
after year. He is, in fact, the ideal diplomat for this country: the 
genuinely democratic American who represents our country at a 
European court without offending by an ostentatiously “ demo- 
cratic’ spirit, or making a mockery of democracy by subserviently 
aping the manners of the older world. 

There is a lovely vein of generosity and unselfishness in our 
Maurice Francis; the very essence of hospitality. In the old days 
in Washington it was his delight to give young literary aspirants 
or social postulants a happy surprise by carrying them off to a 
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brilliant\encounter with an aristocrat of letters, or the titled scion 
of some ancient house serving on the diplomatic corps, and thus 
initiate the youngsters into the mysteries of a world of which they 
fondly dreamed but hardly hoped to enter. Egan had the open ses- 
ame there to an exclusiye world. But he did not keep his good 
things to himself. That was not his nature. So now, in Copen- 
hagen, ushered into his sanctum, to be regaled, we know, with a 
feast of wit and enough wisdom to make a happy balance, we are 
quite likely to be surprised by an invitation to a royal garden party, 
or an embassy ball, or a salon of the gods before the hour is past. 
It is the good old fashion of hospitality. There is really a flavor of 
the South in it, or of the old world—what is mine host’s is mine. 
Weare reminded that Maurice Francis is a descendant of the gallant 
Chevalier MacEgan and of the courtly de Florens; and that his 
grandmother in her day entertained Lafayette at the old Egan home 
in Philadelphia. 
Like his autographs, Maurice Francis’ recollections go back, 
back, hack in the most startling manner. To us Booth and Augustin 
“Daly seem of a bygone day; but he chats of them as of friends who 
might have been with him yesterday. In his early journalistic days 
in New York he came into contact with most of the personages of 
the time. For six years he was associate editor of The Freeman’s 
Journal under the great McMasters: He has a fund of stories to 
tell. He is one of the best raconteurs in Europe. Who having read 
Sexton Maginnis needs to be told of his keen sense of humor? And 
what a saving sense it has been to him in his adventures as an 
American diplomat! It has enabled him, for one thing, to see 
things with a clear eye. The comedies that are enacted, for instance, 
by some of our fellow-countrymen abroad in their pursuit of crowns 
and garters would be hopeless tragedies to one less gifted with the 
quick and twinkling eye. Another man might be tempted, in short 
order, to throw up the job and come home and let Uncle Sam find 
someone else to look after his interests across the sea. But the man 
who can see the humorous side of things as well as the serious, 
generally sees all around a situation; and such a man’s observation 
and judgment is worth listening to. Today, Dr. Egan’s word, I 
have been told in Washington, “ goes” in our State Department on 
many points touching the diplomatic service. He talked earnestly 
on this subject. “It is absurd,” he said, “ to imagine that the United 
States must try to dazzle the courts of Europe by sending them am- 
bassadors of great wealth. In every capital there are plenty of rich 
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parvenus who can furnish all the flash that’s needed!” And again: 
“ Another common mistake is the belief that it is well to send to any 
foreign country a representative who was once of its nationality, 
but who has become an American. About the best thing that a man 
who has severed connections with his fatherland can do is mot to 
flaunt his Americanism by returning there in an official capacity.” 

But it is not alone of books and writers, nor of diplomacy and 
knee-breeches that Dr. Egan chats over our tea and cigarettes. It is 
astonishing how simply and naturally the names of the world’s re- 
nowned are interwoven in our family gossip. Gerald, his only 
son, is married and living in Washington; and there are happy anec- 
dotes of the days when Mr. Roosevelt was President, and would 
enjoy a wrestling bout with Gerald every time he came with his 
father to the White House. Then the father and the President 
would talk about Irish mythology until everything else was forgot- 
ten. Inthe end, T. R. was himself writing essays on Cuchullain and 
Queen Maeve for the reviews. It was Roosevelt who originally sent 
Egan to Copenhagen ten years ago; and there he has remained 
through all the succeeding administrations, proof sufficient, assur- 
edly, that Maurice Francis is a diplomat and not a politician. 

Yes, Gerald is married; he is on one of the big dailies at Wash- 
ington. And Patrice, the elder daughter, she too is in Washington, 
the wife of Elmer Murphy, another successful journalist, formerly 
editor of the Los Angeles Tidings. And Carmel, the baby, is mar- 
ried!—living away off in the Philippines, her husband, Gabriel 
O’Reilly, a prominent lawyer of Manila. So today the Egans, 
in their stately home in Copenhagen, are alone. “ Back to where 
we began,” the Doctor says, with a smile for his gracious wife, who 
has just come home from her round of afternoon calls. They are 
alone—but there are children and children’s children keeping the 
old land new for them against the day when they will return. 

In the meantime, Doctor Egan, engrossed as he is with his dip- 
lomatic duties, and they have increased a hundred-fold since the War 
began, continues to write. One wonders how he manages to turn 
out so much and such finished work; it is almost as much of a 
puzzle as to figure how his secretary can decipher his perfectly abom- 
inable penmanship. I remember when Patrice used to help him get 
his manuscripts out to the editors: she knew his writing better than 
the chick of the story knew Horace Greeley’s; but when Patrice left 
—well, there,was confusion in the legation for awhile, and also in 
the offices of Scribner’s and The Century! 
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It was in this dreadful writing, for he does all his composing 
by long hand, that Dr. Egan wrote his famous Maginnis tales. In 
them he achieved that highest of all achievements of an artist—he 
created. He put the parish sexton permanently into literature; and 
how he put him there, laughing and adding forever to the gayety of 
the nations, all who have read him know. Who could forget the 
wily Kerry man with his “Brother Gamborious, a Passionate 
monk, who died of dropsy of the heart;” or his ecstasies over the 
sermon on hell, which was “ the most elegant thing?” Happy Ma- 
ginnis—happy except when the redoubtable Herself was on his 
trail. He never tells a lie, unless in the interest of truth! And 
does he not vow never to do it again—unless he has to? 

This was the latest of Egan’s books. Back of it stands a 
whole shelf full of volumes, great and small—poems, novels, crit- 
ical essays, short stories, juveniles, a remarkable output of a high 
order of excellence. Our Maurice Francis excels in everything he 
touches. In poetry he is a master of the sonnet; his verses are fine- 
chiseled to perfection; and always breathe the purest spirit of Chris- 
tian philosophy, challenging the paganism of the time in no uncer- 
tain voice. In his critical essays he takes some views that his friends 
may dispute; but never can they question the grace or clarity of his 
expression, whatever his opinions. He is not an admirer of Tenny- 
son. He may tolerate the Jdylls, but he has no time for In 
Memoriam. “1 doubt whether any heart in affliction,” he says, “ has 
received genuine consolation from this decorous and superbly meas- 


ured flow of grief.” He loves the ancierit classics ; and perhaps more - 


than any other writer in English, excepting Keats, he has woven the 
old gods of Moschus and Theocritus into his songs; but always to 
celebrate, transcendantly over them, the Living God of Eternal 
Truth. With him, indeed, literature is a symbol of God. “ Life 
has always turned to God,” he says, “and literature echoing life, 
has always written the symbol of God!’ And again: “ God, Who is 
the centre of life, is the centre of the written expression of life, 
which is literature.”” This is Maurice Francis Egan’s literary creed. 
It reveals a man of the noblest ideals—a man fitted in the fullest 
degree to teach the young, to lead his fellows, and to serve them in 
the arena of world activities. Certainly he has used his talents 
wisely and well. He is one of whom Americans, and very espe- 
cially we Catholic Americans, claiming him as “ ours,’ may be 
justly proud. 
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WAR IN THE VILLAGES. 
BY THOMAS ALEXANDER BAGGS. 


Zes0 N the busy hives of men, war and its spectre death 
stalk by grimly, unchallenged. On the same city 
pavement the pomp and parade of arms jostles with 
careless unconcern the sable pageant of mourners. 
No one questions the incongruity: familiarity has 
bred its contempt. Autres temps, autres meurs, and silently the 
change is accepted. 

It is different in the little villages where life flows deeply, 
serenely. Outward signs of the great calamity are few—a scarcity 
of men folk, a public roster in the village church, a collection of 
rude wooden crosses huddled together in the God’s acre. No more, 
but in the hearts of the villagers a mute inexpressible sorrow that 
peers softly forth in their faces. 

Scattered over the breast of Europe are thousands of such little 
villages, each typical of the rest. In the Polish wastes, in the smil- 
ing French vinelands, in the snug retreats of the Tyrol, in the fresh, 
green English countryside, everywhere they abound. Each proudly 
bears its burden; each secretly suffers. 

One such I recall in Normandy, far from the beaten track. It 
was just a row of straggling cottages, a church, a manor, and less 
than a hundred inhabitants. No railroad came nearer than twenty 
kilometers. Its name—the map does not record it, and yet its 
name is legion. 

It was late one July afternoon. I had walked from Bayeux 
a score of miles, and rounding a hill I first glimpsed it, tucked away 
in the hollow, steeped in mellow sunlight. Tall trees whispered 
about it, and ripening orchards, herd-dotted pastures and wheat- 
fields, seas of tossing gold, flung broadcast their bounty. Thoughts 
of the World War were jarring. “ Man’s inhumanity to man” 
seemed unreal, unthinkable. Here, said I, war has~passed lightly 
by or, like time and that crazy thing civilization, has forgotten the 
hamlet’s existence. 

On the tall iron Calvary near the church a wreath of fresh-cut 
laurels had béen hung. I was later to learn its import. In the shade 
of the little stone church, with its stunted bell-tower and roof 
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of once red tiles, the mould had been turned in five heaps. At the 
head of each was a simple cross with crudely charactered inscription. 
I read: Charles Bertaut, tombé a Fleury; Henri Chatelain, tué a St. 
Elot; Hippolyte Puy, mort le 24 avril, 1915; Auguste Frénard, tué 
a@ Thiaumont; Jacques Nodain, péri en mer pour sa patrie. Five 
empty graves a-bloom with summer flowers! A green chaplet on 
the Calvary! Thus war greets one in the village. 

In the street, flankell on both sides by crazy cottages, not a 
soul was stirring. The blacksmith’s shop was shut; the cobbler’s 
barred and shuttered—on the door a scribbled legend: Etienne Ar- 
naud, mobilisé le 15 aout, 1914. Save for the creaking of shutters 
in the wind, everywhere was brooding silence. My footsteps rang 
disturbingly as footsteps in a vault. I thought it a deserted village. 
The door of the inn was open as I passed, and within were two 
old cronies, mumbling incoherently. They did not even look up as 
I entered. But the good lady of the inn, a buxom, cheerful woman 
of forty, quickly saw to my needs. I sat long over the cider and 
meanwhile mine host gossiped. 

Ah, it was quiet, she said, these days in the village! They 
had all gone—fine young fellows, thirty of them, and at least a 
dozen fathers. It was sad—and hard, too. They needed men for 
the harvesting. But the women would do it. She herself was kept 
at home with an infant. The others, yes, they were working and 
with them the old men and children. The harvest this year was 
good. Was it not terrible, this war? The village had lost its half. 
Monsieur must see the roster in the church. Six were dead—one 
the day before yesterday, three were prisoners, and the good God 
alone knew how many wounded and missing. Yes, the wreath on 
the calvary was fresh. It was for young Eugéne Pollet, such a fine 
fellow! Soon the cemetery would own another grave, and another 
cross of honor. 

An old man, bent and stooped with age, entered with a black 
tin letter-box. He swallowed a petit verre, and then shuffled on. 
“The postman,” said madame. “Each day he tramps twenty 
kilometers from Bayeux. And, mon Dieu, what news he brings! 
These two letters, here—who knows their tidings? We welcome 
Henri, monsieur, but nowadays always fearfully. Only the day 
before yesterday he brought ill news to the widow. Pollett—Eugéne 
was shot by a sniper. One of his comrades wrote.” 

Madame busied herself with the lamp. Dusk was now falling. 
The chapel bell tolled drowsily. Along the street came the clatter 
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of clogs and voices. A dozen women, three old men and some boys 
rustled into the inn. Their voices were shrill, though subdued. 

“Ts there anything, Marie?” demanded the spokeswoman. 

Marie delivered the letters and then and there they were read 
aloud, the whole assembly eagerly listening and quaffing great 
glasses of cider in the hearty Norman fashion. 

One came from a kinswoman in Paris and was quickly passed 
over. The other from the communication trenches. The wife read 
slowly, repeating the phrases, ever and again interrupted by some 
buzz of interested comment. I could see the letter from where I sat. 
It was scrawled indistinctly in pencil on the gray squared paper in- 
dispensable to the French bourgeoisie. It was a letter of love from 
husband to wife—not a love letter. I would give much to reproduce 
its golden glow of devotion, its simple pious trust in the ordering of 
all things. One phrase I remember: “ When you think to send me a 
little present again, my darling, will you send me the flowers of our 
Norman fields, flowers gathered by you that shall speak to me of 
you and our village?” Then the letter spoke of the rough and ready 
life of the trenches. It was simple, graceful, poignantly human. 

An hour later, lights twinkled from the cottage windows. At 
the doors the women and children were sitting, knitting and chatter- 
ing in groups. Their talk is seldom of the War itself—always of 
their men folk and memories. The whole village is a family. The 
loss or hurt of one is a loss or hurt to the whole little community. 
They will accept it quietly, as the will of God, with that air of weary, 
pathetic humility, not without a touch of the sublime, that shines 


in Millet’s Angelus. The cardinal virtues, faith, hope and love, are. 


not deadened but quickened by war in the hearts of the villagers. 

Night comes on and her sober livery sits well on the little vil- 
lage. White dust sleeps along the lanes, moonlight floods the or- 
chards, lending their tumble-down walls an eerie, mysterious gray- 
ness. One by one the lights are extinguished. The village is quietly 
sleeping, but its soul is dreaming away in the distant war zone with 
father, brother, husband and friend. 

The little villages of Europe may differ in nature’s externals, 
but all are one in spirit, in their modest, heroic endurance of the 
burdens of the nations at war. Away from the fever and fret of the 
cities’ antagonisms, they see the havoc of war more clearly and per- 
fectly, for being but small, they see it whole. Theirs are the true, 
simple pleasures of life, love of home, love of country; theirs the 
faith thatrethoves mountains. Closer to earth, they are closer to God. 


























A NEW THEORY OF POLITICAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


=o9]] HE doctrines and performances of the ruling class in 
| Germany, as manifested to the world since July, 1914, 
have enabled intelligent persons to become pretty 
generally acquainted with the Prussian theory of the 
Omnipotent State. Philosophers, such as Hegel; 
political scientists, such as Ruemelin; historians, such as Treitschke ; 
military theorists, such as Bernhardi; rulers, such as Bismarck; and 
war directors, such as Von Tirpitz, have in substantially uniform 
terms proclaimed that the State is the supreme reality, that for it 
the individual exists, and that for its extension and preservation 
the use of every means is legitimate. According to their theory, 
the State is above the moral law, and its will and welfare constitute 
the supreme law for individuals and social groups. 

We are properly shocked at the enormous immorality of hese 
doctrines, and we see in them a powerful reason for desiring the 
success of the Allied arms in the present world conflict. How many 
of us are aware that substantially the same theories are at least im- 
plicity contained in the current view of sovereignty expounded in 
the standard text-books of political science which are printed in 
the English language? That these implicit doctrines have not re- 
ceived explicit expression in text-books and class-room is probably 
due to the fact that our writers and teachers do not feel constrained 
to carry to the logical conclusion theories which run counter to their 
intuitions of morality and common sense. That the doctrines have 
not been formally adopted nor put into practise by legislators and 
executives is to a large extent explained by the relatively slight in- 
fluence exerted among English-speaking peoples by political theory 
or any other form of merely academic opinion. 

The conception of sovereignty accepted in our treatises on 
political science derives mainly from the English writer, John 
Austin. In essence it declares that the sovereign power of the State 
is incapable of legal limitation. Understood in one way this prin- 
ciple is quite harmless, is, in fact, almost an identical proposition. 
From its very nature a sovereign State is not limited by nor subject 
to the laws of any other State. If it were so restricted it would be 
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a section or province of some other State, not a sovereign among 
equal sovereigns. So long as a State retains its independence, its 
sovereignty, legal supremacy, supreme governmental power, it is 
limited neither by the laws of other States, nor by the political or- 
dinances of its subordinate parts. In other words, sovereignty is 
politically unlimited both from without and from within. We re- 
peat that this is a harmless and a self-evident proposition. 

The mischief begins as soon as the word /egal, in Austin’s defi- 
nition, is taken to include all kinds of law, moral as well as political 
or civil. In this sense the unlimited sovereignty of the State be- 
comes freedom from the restraints of all forms of authority. It 
means that the State is not subject to the moral law, nor bound by 
the laws of God. Thus we have the Omnipotent State. The fact that 
it arrives by the route of analytical jurisprudence does not make it 
any more attractive than when it emerges out of the mazes of 
Hegelian metaphysics. 

Now this is the conception of State power and authority that is 
logically deducible from the theories of sovereignty set forth and 
defended in our American text-books and class-rooms. Let us 
glance at the statements of a few typical authorities. Professor W. 
W. Willoughby, of John Hopkins, tells us that the political philos- 
ophy of England and America is in advance of that of the Continent, 
because in the latter region the idea of natural law “ still persists to 
a very considerable degree.”’ Only when the concepts of natural and 
divine law have disappeared do we get the “completely secular, 
scientific conception of the State.” With the passing of these ideas 
vanishes “the alleged subjection of the political power to any will 
but its own.” The modern conception, he informs us, holds the 
State to be “ secular, positive, independent and absolute;” and he 
does not hesitate to call this the “true conception of the State.’ 
Evidently this conclusion, that sovereignty is absolutely unlimited, 
must be adopted by anyone who denies the existence of the natural 
moral law, as well as the authority of the Church. If neither nature 
nor revelation imposes obligatory ordinances, there is no lawgiver 
morally competent to limit the power of the State. While admitting 
in theory that the authority of the State is limited by the laws of 
God and of reason, Burgess denies the proposition in effect; for he 
declares that the State itself is the best interpreter of these other 
laws, that it is the human organ least likely to be wrong, and there- 
fore that wermust hold to the principle that the State can do no 

*The Nature of the State, pp. 380, 388, 393. 
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wrong.? Professor Garner maintains that the sovereignty of the 
State is unlimited, but asserts that this does not mean that the 
State has a moral right to exercise its power in any way that it 
chooses. This is a restriction, indeed, but it is one for which 
Garner provides no theoretical or rational basis. If we cannot point 
to a definite moral law that limits political power, how can we logi- 
cally defend the proposition that the State has not a right to do as it 
pleases? 

It is unnecessary to observe that neither the political authorities 
nor the people of America accept the logical and practical implica- 
tions of the foregoing theories. Neither our public nor our popular 
thinking is influenced by academic thought to anything like the de- 
gree that obtains in Germany. Nevertheless the teaching of our 
universities has some effect upon our everyday life and opinion, and 
it is an increasing influence. Some importance, therefore, attaches 
to the appearance of a book from the pen of a university man, and 
the press of a university publishing house which opposes flatly the 
theory of sovereignty indicated above. 

Professor Laski’s work is in the main critical. It is mostly 
devoted to the task of showing that the current theory of sovereignty 
in unacceptable. The State’s power, he declares, is not unlimited, 
nor is the State the only corporate body to which men owe and give 
allegiance. Instead of being the supreme society in which the life 
and purposes of all lesser societies are merged and, if necessary, ab- 
sorbed, the State is but one of many corporate organizations which 
possess their own life, and exercise their own sway over the hearts 
and lives of men. In addition to the State, there exist other ‘“ mon- 
istic entities, club, trade union, church, society, town, county, uni- 
versity, each with a group life, a group will....” (pp. 4, 5). 

With the exception of the first chapter and two appendices, the 
book is taken up with the task of demonstrating the foregoing prop- 
ositions by certain. historical events. These are the disruption of 
the Scottish Church in 1843, the Oxford Movement, the Catholic 
Revival in England, the Catholic Reaction to the French Revolution, 
and the Kulturkampf in Germany. Each of these chapters is han- 
dled in able and entertaining fashion, and each is of great historical 
interest, independently of its bearing upon his thesis. He contends 
that each of these great historical facts shows the sovereignty of 
the State to be not unlimited, since each exhibits an important group 
of persons successfully resisting the power of the State in order to 


2 Politics and Comparative Constitutional Law, i., pp. 54-57. 
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safeguard their freedom of allegiance to another society, namely, 
a church. 

The author’s viewpoint is frankly pragmatist. In effect he con- 
tends that the sovereignty of the State is not supreme if important 
groups of men sometimes prefer other and narrower kinds of sov- 
ereignty. If men decide to obey their church, their trade union, or 
their private political association instead of the State, and if they 
consistently act upon that belief, how can it be seriously maintained 
that the sovereignty of the State has no limits? Is it not more in 
accord with reality to say that the power of the State is measured 
by the extent to which it is able to command allegiance and obedi- 
ence? To the contention that such a view makes sovereignty no- 
thing more than “the ability to secure consent,’ the author re- 
sponds: “I can only reply to the objection by admitting it” (p. 14). 
He likewise admits that his theory “ dissolves—what the facts 
themselves dissolve—the inherent claim of the State to obedience. 
It insists that the State, like every other association, shall prove 
itself by what it achieves.... It does not try to work out with 
tedious elaboration the respective spheres of State, or group, or in- 
dividual. It leaves that to the test of the event” (p. 23). 

Were Professor Laski to follow the lines of strict logic the pas- 
sage just quoted would compel him to concede, or even to maintain, 
that the State which succeeded in enforcing its will ruthlessly 
upon the members of other societies would have justified its claim 
of unlimited sovereignty. It would have “ proved itself by what it 
achieved,” and thus complied with the pragmatic test of truth. In 
this instance, at least, the theory of absolute sovereignty would 
have been demonstrated to be right. 

On the other hand, the author appeals occasionally to some for- 
mally ethical standards of State authority. The State, he says, is 
entitled to ask of its members not all that it can exact by force, but 
only that “ which conduces to the achievement of its purpose; it 
could not, for instance, demand that one of its citizens assassinate 
another who is blameless; “‘ for so to demand is to violate for both 
men the whole purpose for which the State exists” (pp. 17, 18). 
Evidently the purpose in question is the welfare of individuals; but 
this is a moral consideration. It is a principle assumed to be true 
just beforehand, not a pragmatic induction from a conflict between 
the State and particular wills. Again, he declares that the State 
is entitled to’ preéminence over the other associations to which a 
man may happen to belong, only when it possesses a “ superior 
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moral claim” (p. 19). He points out and deplores the danger that 
in modern times “ people will believe the legal sovereignty of a 
State to be identical with its moral sovereignty” (p. 20). He pro- 
tests against a theory of sovereignty which would “ exalt the State 
above the moral law” (p. 23), and maintains that in a conflict of _ 
wills “men should give their allegiance to that which is possessed 
of superior moral purpose” (p. 24). 

Possibly there exists some “ higher synthesis” in which these 
statements can be reconciled with those quoted in the third last 
paragraph. In the absence of such a device it is not easy to see 
how the power of the State is limited by moral considerations if 
the determination of these moral values is to be left “ to the test of 
the event.” If the proper sphere of the rights of the individual or 
group, as against the State, cannot be marked out beforehand, how 
can we rationally condemn the State that should show itself power- 
ful enough in fact to reduce all individual and group wills to com- 
plete submission, and disregard all their commonly recognized 
rights? In the face of this determination of the State’s competence 
by “ the test of the event,” how could Professor Laski reasonably or 
logically stigmatize such action as an attempt to lift the State above 
the moral law? 

These difficulties and the excesses of the prevailing theory of 
sovereignty are both avoided by the Catholic theory. While admit- 
ting and insisting that the supremacy of the State is complete within 
its own sphere, the Catholic conception holds that this sphere is not 
unlimited either outwardly or inwardly. The authority of the State 
does not extend beyond temporal affairs, and even within that field 
its exercise is always limited by the law of morals. Both the in- 
dividual and the private association have natural rights which may 
not be violated by the State, be it ever so powerful. Professor 
Laski declares that his own theory “ does not try to work out with 
tedious elaboration the respective spheres of State or group or indi- 
vidual.” That very thing is attempted by Catholic political philoso- 
phy. Since State and group and individual all have their proper 
place and function in society and in life, their respective spheres 
must be capable of at least approximate determination and delimi- 
tation. The basis of this distinction of provinces must be reason 
and experience. A reasoned theory of the freedom and opportunity 
that properly belong to the private association gives men beforehand 
a justification for their claims as members of such groups, tends 


to prevent them from pushing their claims too far at the expense of 
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the State, and places their allegiance both to the State and the 
private society upon strictly moral grounds. Surely this proceeding 
is more rational than that which would leave all these matters “ to 
the test of the event,” which is only another phrase for the arbitra- 
ment of force and conflict, physical and intellectual. If clashes be- 
tween the State and the group are to be reduced to a minimum the 
limits of their respective spheres must, so far as possible, be ascer- 
tained and set forth. In this process men may and do make mis- 
takes, but these are fewer and less costly than those which result 
from failure to adopt any reasoned theory defining the limits of 
State and group and individual. 

Two features of Professor Laski’s theory call for special criti- 
cism. He seems to look upon the State as merely one among many 
forms of association. In other words, he seems to reduce the State 
to the same plane of moral importance as the lesser and smaller so- 
cieties. According to the Catholic position, the State is superior 
to all of these. It is a perfect society because it is self-sufficient, 
and because it is necessary for human welfare. None of the lesser 
societies is self-sufficient, and only one of them, the family, is 
strictly necessary for the well-being of mankind. Hence the State 
is morally superior to all the others, even though they all have rights 
which it may not transgress. In the second place, the author seems 
to base the rights of the smaller associations on the ground that they 
possess unified and corporate wills, and command the allegiance of 
their members. Surely this is an inadequate foundation. A treas- 
onable conspiracy against a legitimate government fulfills these con- 
ditions; yet it has no right to exist or to function. Private asso- 
ciations have rights against the State only when and because they 
promote the welfare of their members without interfering with the 
legitimate province of the State. Their validity and sacredness are 
derived from their end and functions, not from their corporate char- 
acter and the allegiance which they are able to command. 

Had we space we should like to notice some of the statements 
which the author makes in the chapter on the Catholic revival. We 
should like to show, for example, that the claim made by the Church 
to fix the limits of its jurisdiction in case of a conflict with the 
State is not a claim of supremacy over the State. Such a claim 
leaves the bulk of the State’s province immune from ecclesiastical 
control or authority. It is only the borderland, the twilight zone, 
that is inquestion, and in the absence of amicable agreement the 
line through this must obviously be drawn by the spiritual and 
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higher, not by the temporal and lower, society. Many other points 
in this chapter, and in some of the other chapters, will be found of 
particular historical interest to Catholics. In this article we are 
mainly concerned with the theory of sovereignty that is expounded 
in the book. 

The work contains an immense amount of erudition, and is ex- 
ceptionally well written. As a sample of the thought and the style, 
we subjoin the following passage: “ To distrust the old theory of 
sovereignty is to strive towards a greater freedom. We have been, 
perhaps, too frankly worshippers of the State. Before it we have 
prostrated ourselves in speechless admiration, deeming its nature 
matter, for the most part, beyond our concern. The result has been 
the acceptance of a certain grim Hegelianism which has swept us all 
unprotestingly on into the vortex of a great All which is more than 
ourselves. Its goodness we might not deny. We live, so we are 
told, but for its sake and in its life, and are otherwise non-existent. 
So the State has become a kind of modern Baal to which the citizen — 
must bow a heedless knee. It has not been seen, or perhaps has 
been too truly seen, that the death of argument lies in genuflection ” 

_(p. 208). : 














Hew Books. 


THE NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AND THEIR 
BEARING UPON THE NEW TESTAMENT AND UPON 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By Camdem M. Cobern, D.D., Litt.D. Introduction by 
E. Naville. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.00 net. 
The purpose of the present work is thus stated by the author 

in his preface: “ Specialists have written many ponderous volumes 

touching limited areas of the general subject, but no one has previ- 
ously attempted to give a summary of all the discoveries, in all lands, 
so far as these in any important way have cast light upon the New 

Testament writings or the life of the primitive Church. The aim 

has been to make this work a corpus of all the more fascinating 

facts and all the most beautiful and worthy sayings that have floated 
down to us from those opulent centuries in which the earliest 

Church was trained.” Certainly the author has spared no pains to 

realize his aim, analyzing hundreds of publications, checking and 

sifting their contents, selecting what would be useful to his con- 
templated readers and finally arranging the material in a logical 
and pleasing manner. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part I. (pp. 1-350) deals 
with the literary remains, such as Greek papyri, ancient New Tes- 
taments and other documents recently discovered. Part II. (pp. 350- 
669) considers the monuments, inscriptions and other ancient re- 
mains with references to the life and times of the primitive Church. 
The fact that Dr. Naville has written the introduction is sufficient 
guarantee of the scholarly character of Dr. Cobern’s work. The 
present volume will prove of the greatest utility to the large number 
of readers who look for just such a ready reference to the scientific 
discoveries of modern times, and scholars, too, with large libraries 
at their disposal, will welcome the main facts presented in this con- 
densed form. Dr. Cobern, it is true, does not intend to substitute 
his “ summary ” for more extensive works and more special mono- 
graphs, yet he says enough to present clearly the various facts and 
their bearing on the New Testament and the primitive Church. 

The style is always pleasing and the reading never grows 
tiresome. We can recommend Dr. Cobern’s pioneer work to our 
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readers as a very instructive and interesting one, calculated to render 
great service to all those interested in the study of the New Testa- 
ment or of the primitive Christian Church. 

| 
A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF DOGMAS. Volume I. By 

Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.00 net. 

The history of dogmas is a record of the development of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, special attention being paid to both 
the internal and external causes of that development. As Professor 
Tixeront of Toulouse declares in his well-known History of Dog- 
mas: “It calls for an accurate and truthful determination of the 
course followed by Christian thought in that evolution which thus 
brought it from the primitive elements of its doctrine to the devel- 
opment of its theology. What were the stages in that progress? 
What impulses, what suspensions, what hesitations did it undergo? 
What circumstances threatened to bring about its deviation from 
that path, and, as a matter of fact, what deviations did occur in cer- 
tain parts of the Christian community. By what men and how was 
this progress accomplished, and what were the ruling ideas, the 
dominant principles which deneresipedd its course? These questions 
the history of dogmas must answer.” 

Three volumes of Tixeront’s scholarly work have been pub- 
lished by Herder in an English translation, but his work is too ex- 
tensive to be of much use to the average reader. Father Otten, 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in St. Louis University, has done 
well, therefore to publish a compendious manual for ecclesiastical 
students and college-bred men and women desirous of making a 
thorough study of the teachings of the Church. 

His first volume covers the period from A.D. 100 to A.D. 8609. 
The work is carefully and accurately done, the arrangement or- 
derly, and the salient facts of dogmatic development clearly set 
forth. 


TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGY. Annotated, with an Introduction, 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. With a Translation by Alexander 
Souter, B.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.25. 
The late Professor Mayor of the University of Cambridge left 

among his papers copious notes of his lectures upon the Apologeti- 

cum of Tertullian. These notes Professor Souter of the University 
of Aberdeen has edited and published with a scholarly and excellent 
translation of Tertullian’s well-known work. 
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Oehler’s text has been used throughout, although Gerald 
Rauschen’s edition of 1906 has superseded it as more accurate and 
complete. The chief value of the book lies in Mayor’s notes which 
cover three hundred and fifty pages out of a total four hundred 
and six. They contain parallel passages from profane and sacred 
authors, references to the Sacred Scriptures and hundreds of illus- 
trations of peculiar grammatical forms and words. The Latinist 
and the student of the Fathers will find this critical work invalu- 
able. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MacDONAGH. 
THE POEMS OF JOSEPH MARY PLUNKETT. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75 each, net. 

There is a singular and pathetic suitability in this simultaneous 
publication of the works of these two devoted, young Gaels, 
leaders alike and victims of the ill-timed “ poets’ revolution” of 
1916. And the personal differences, so manifest in their writings, 
are quite as interesting as the similarity of their aims. 

Joseph Mary Plunkett, whose poems carry an interesting bio- 

‘graphical foreword by his sister, Geraldine Plunkett, was by nature 
a Scholar and by intention an artist. He was, moreover, a Stony- 
hurst man, who lived close to the mystics, and there was something 
apocalyptic about his muse. He wrote, it is said, with difficulty and 
with a self-criticism that seldom called for revision: yet his genius 
was extremely pictorial, and at moments—as in Heaven in Hell— 
it achieved a breathless literary abandon close akin to Swinburne. 
The present collection contains the best of Plunkett’s earlier work, 
a highly suggestive essay on Obscurity in Poetry, and the poems 
which under the title of Occulta he had himself designed as his next 
volume. 


Of the work of Thomas MacDonagh, his friend James 
Stephens says truly: “ Here are the poems of a good man, and if 
outside of rebellion and violence you wish to know what his 
thoughts were like, you will find all his thoughts here.” They are 
the thoughts of a brave and very loving dreamer, a pure, human, 
whimsical boy-soul who sang naively of himself and the things 
about him, of eternal beauty, and of the imaginary Chaucers and 
Calvins he met on the Dublin tramway. MacDonagh would :seem 
to have possessed a charming and prodigal gift of imagination, 
without gredt sense of order or design. Into the Wishes for his 
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little son it is impossible not to read a curious and tragically signifi- 
cant commentary upon the mingled achievement and defeat of his 
own brief life-story: 
For I wish you more than I 
Ever knew of glorious deed, 
Though no rapture passed me by 
That an eager heart could heed, 
Though I followed heights, and sought 
Things the sequel never brought. 
Wild and perilous holy things 
Flaming with a martyr’s blood, 
And the joy that laughs and sings 
Where a foe must be withstood. 
Joy of headlong happy chance 
Leading on the battle dance! 


THE CYCLE OF SPRING. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This newest of Tagore’s dramatic poems is rather a masque 
than a play, and has been performed outdoors in Calcutta by. the 
masters and boys of the Bolpar School. In our own country it is 
likely to delight the habitués of those exotic “ little theatres ”’ spring- 
ing up on all sides. The Cycle of Spring is a poetic glorification of 
the spirit of youth—a wistful glorification of childhood, such as only 
mature hearts dream of, since the child himself plays always at 
being “grown up!”. 

Like Tagore’s other plays, the volume contains many charming 
lyrics. It is pungent, too, with a growing spirit of irony; and one 
notes the passionate praise of activity, which is as essentially the 
Bengali poet’s message to the East, as contemplation and repose 
may be said to sum up his message to the West. 


LUTHER. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Translated by E. M. La- 
mond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Volume VI. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $3.25 net. 

The opening chapter of Father Grisar’s last volume deals with 
Luther’s attitude toward social life and education. He proves con- 
clusively the truth of the famous saying of Erasmus: ‘“‘ Wherever 
Lutheranism prevails, there we see the downfall of learning.” His 
revolt contributed to the decline of learning by its confiscation of 
so many livings and foundations established for educational pur- 
poses. The strongly utilitarian temper of the age emptied the uni- 
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versities and caused a general contempt for learned studies. Prot-_ 
estants, like F. M. Schiele, admit that the immediate effect of the 
Wittenberg preaching was the collapse of the educational system 
which had flourished throughout Germany. 

The spread of Lutheranism had also a bad effect upon the 
municipal movement for the relief of the poor. Luther’s schemes 
for helping the needy came to naught because of lack of organiza- 
tion, and the avarice-and hardheartedness of those who had en- 
riched themselves by the robbery of church property. He himself 
admits the utter lack of charity among his early followers, saying: 
“ No one will give, and unless we had the land we stole from the 
Pope, the preachers would have but scant fare.” “...... Woe to 
you peasants, burghers and nobles, who grab everything, and pre- 
tend all the time to be good Evangelicals.” 

Chapters XXXVI. and XXXVII. treat in detail of the darker 
side of Luther’s inner life: his early suffering, bodily and mental; 
his many temptations; his pseudo-mysticism ; his pretended dealings 
with the devil; his impudent and dishonest insistence upon private 
revelations; his morbid imaginings that the Pope was anti-Christ; 
the Catholic religion utterly depraved, and himself a man blessed 
with personal experiences and gifts beyond all other men. Some 
physicians and historians have considered Luther absolutely insane, 
others, the victim of hallucinations, while others again have traced 
his morbid states to gout, heart disease, over-work or melancholia. 
Father Grisar rejects utterly the insanity theory. He writes: “ The 
theory of Luther’s not being a free agent is excluded not only by 
his doubts and remorse of conscience, but also by the bitter deter- 
mination with which at the very beginning he persuades himself of 
his ideas, insists upon them later when doubts arise, and finally sur- 
renders himself to their spell by a systematic self-deception. Such 
behavior does not accord with that of a man who is not free.” 

In Chapter XX XVII. Father Grisar shows, from Luther’s own 
words, the utter falsity of his later account of his life in the convent 
and the reasons for his apostasy. Chapter XXXVIII. pictures 
Luther as the enemy of freedom of conscience. He was intolerant 
toward Catholics, urging his followers to slay priests, monks and 
cardinals “like mad dogs.” He advocated the death penalty for the 
Anabaptists and the Sacramentarians, and his theory and advice 
were carried out to the extreme in the Saxon Electorate. 

Father Grisar refutes in full the legend of Luther’s suicide, and 
shows how such stories were very current in the controversies of 
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the sixteenth century. In a final chapter he gives extracts from the 
writings of Luther’s early biographers, sermons preached immedi- 
ately after his death, and estimates of his character by Orthodox 
Lutherans, pietists and liberal theologians. The author concludes: 
“ To get as close as possible to the real Luther and not to present a 
painted or fictitious one has been our constant endeavor in the pres- 
ent work. We venture to hope that the claims of objective history 
may be recognized even in a field which trenches so closely on reli- 
gious convictions.” 

. The readers of these six volumes of Father Grisar must indeed 
recognize that he has written the most objective, the most thorough 
and most unprejudiced life of Luther. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH, KENTUCKY. 
By Anna Blanche McGill. New York: The Encyclopedia 
Press. $2.00. 

This goodly volume of nearly four hundred and fifty pages 
chronicles the story of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, and 
fittingly celebrates their centenary. 

Truly this pioneer band of founders, six in number, were val- 
iant women, worthy daughters of the early colonists of Kentucky, 
and greatly they needed the hardy virtues they so well cultivated. 
In the year 1812, in a quaint little log cabin, was laid the foundation 
of a great work for humanity. The dawn of 1912 found a society 
numbering forty branch houses, almost a thousand Sisters laboring 
for twenty thousand children and ten thousand sick in hospitals. 
Their Motherhouse is at Nazareth where a Mother General and her 
Council preside over a work stretching from New England to 
Oregon. The story is a long record of superhuman fortitude, heroic 
self-sacrifice and noble perseverance, which have caused the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. By Rosa Mulholland. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.50 net. 

Happily there are still those to whom the love of God—and 
even the love of Ireland—bring not a sword but peace. And of 
these is Lady Gilbert, regnant always in the calm, silver beauty of 
her work. It needs no introduction: each new volume is sure of 
its old welcome, and the present poems will bring no disappointment. 
They are rich with the pre-Raphaelite glamor which long ago be- 
came a part of Rosa Mulholland’s thought; the sacred verses have 
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the old, naive sweetness; and there is a very modern note, too, in 
such poems as The Factory Girl. The poems of dread and fore- 
boding are interesting, and undoubtedly Celtic: but less truly “ Gil- 
bertian ” perhaps than those in which the love of bird and blossom 
and earth and sky runs riot. For here is a poet whose singing is 
always—and half-unconsciously—running up the celestial stairway, 
and to whom the dream is always a little more real than the reality. 


THE LIFE OF MOTHER PAULINE VON MALLINCKRODT. | 


FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS OF CHRISTIAN CHAR- 
ITY. By a Member of Her Community. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.50. 

That marvelous growth of religious congregations, character- 
izing the first half of the last century, manifested the undying youth 
and vigor of the age-old Catholic Church. Among them was the 
congregation of the Sisters of Christian Charity—a name well ex- 
emplified by their works, which embrace the active exercise of char- 
ity in every department. Their foundress, Pauline von Mallinckrodt, 
belonged to a race of soldiers, and on the maternal side to a family 
of earnest, devoted Catholics. Her brother, Herman von Mallinck- 
rodt, was the distinguished colleague of Windthorst, in the Centre 
Party’s courageous battle for right and justice. 

Born in Westphalia in 1817, Pauline received her education 
in Aix-la-Chapelle, having as her most venerated teacher the con- 
vert-poetess, Louise Hensel. Curiously enough, two of her school 
companions likewise became foundresses of religious congregations 
—Clara Fey of the Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus and Frances 
Schervier of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. 

Sweetly and gently, Divine Providence prepared the way for 
Pauline’s life work, and in 1847 she laid the foundation of her con- 
gregation in the city of Paderborn. A glance at the appendix of 
her life shows how widely the congregation has spread. Over 
a hundred foundations, comprising day and boarding schools, 
orphanages, homes for the blind, hospitals, etc., exist today; 
some in Europe—Germany, Denmark and Bohemia—but by 
far the greater number in North and South America. The 
rise and progress of the work was attended by even more than the 
usual trials; for Pauline and her Sisters lived through the days of 
the Kulturkampf, sharing the exile of the older religious orders. 
She did not bow before the storm, until every effort dictated by pru- 
dence and*wisdom had been exhausted. She even called on Herr 
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Falk, the author of the iniquitous May Laws, but his suggestion 
that her community lay aside their religious habit was promptly re- 
jected, and she set herself to provide asylums for her Sisters and to 
open new centres for their religious activities. So it was that the 
New World benefited by the mistakes of the Old. Eighty-eight 
convents, each radiating Christian charity, were the result. But 
Pauline herself did not go far from her beloved Paderborn. She re- 
tired to Brussels and there established her Motherhouse, wishing 
to be at hand should the storm abate. And in 1880, after a visit to 
the foundations of America, she quietly resumed her life where she 
had begun her labors. On the 30th of April, 1881, she went to her 
reward. 

This valiant woman possessed a great mind, a tender heart and 
in large measure that charity of Christ which was the inspiration 
and the aim of her life and work. 


CHRISTINE. By Alice Cholmondeley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 

Except for a preface that explains and supplements the main 
substance, this short but very interesting book is—ostensibly, at all 
events—made up of an English girl’s letters written from Germany 
during 1914, the first date being May 28th and last, August 6th. 

There is a great deal of speculation among readers and re- 
viewers as to the genuineness of the letters. Whether fact or fiction, 
they have the ring of truth and spontaneity, They are all written 
to the author’s mother; thus we get the girl’s unstudied record 
of everyday experiences and impressions of people and things in the 
pension, in the homes she visits, in the city streets and in the coun- 
try. From the first she is aware of a “ muffled unfriendliness ” to 
England on the part of these new acquaintances; it amuses and puz- 
zles her, but her comments are light, for she is happy in her progress 
and her teacher’s encouragement and kindness. It is at his house 
that she meets her future lover, and through him she is enabled to 
pay a visit to the country, which she describes delightfully. Then 
comes the news of the murder of the Archduke and with it the reve- 
lation of unsuspected ferocity, of fanatical adoration of “ Majestit.” 
She sees many of those who have been friendly to her transformed 
by England’s declaration of war into frigid aliens, and, filled with 
horror and deadly fear, she attempts to escape. 

The manner in which this is told is extraordinarily vivid, yet 
marked with a moderation that gives a more telling effect than could 
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be obtained from any intricacy of plot. The book is, as the preface 
states, “a picture of the state of mind of the German public immedi- 
ately before the War.” As such it is most graphic and convincing. 


THE METHOD IN THE MADNESS. A Fresh Consideration of 
the Case between Germany and Ourselves. By Edwyn Bevan. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

This English book on the Great War has two unusual char- 
acteristics: it is written in a style of fine and deliberate quality, and . 
its writer is almost as much as it is humanly possible to be, fair 
and dispassionate. Mr. Bevan, who is an Honorary Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, set himself indeed a most difficut task—to lay 
bare, in the midst of the present turmoil and hurly-burly, the truth, 
the real facts; and he has, we believe, accomplished his object as 
far is it is possible to do so at this time. 

The chief value of Mr. Bevan’s book lies in his endeavor to 
pierce through to those basic truths which good men of all countries 
unite in holding, and by thus finding a common ground, to discover 
also a plan by which not only a just peace may be concluded, but a 
safe means may be provided for the subsequent expansion and con- 
traction of the various nations and so remove a potent cause of 
future embroilment. 

With regard to the attainment of peace, his chapter entitled 
“Differences on the Major Premise” is of especial worth as showing 
that after all the difference between the contending parties is not so 
much a difference of primary principles as of judgment on particular 
facts. Concerning the second object, the provision of a safe means 
for the transference of sovereignty over land, the author has some 
very wise remarks in his final chapter, “ Practical Conclusions.” 
His ideas on colonial expansion or, as he terms it, “ imperialism in 
the tropics,” are exceptionally good. 

In one place only throughout this book would we take issue 
with the author on the validity of his principles, and that is in his 
chapter “ Concerning Lies.” His definition of a lie, for instance, as 
“a false statement made with the consciousness of its falsehood ” 
omits the further necessary element of “ intent to deceive.” This, 
however, we would incline to let pass, were it not for certain state- 
ments of his later on, where he says that “in this connection one 
may reflect that there is no concrete moral principle which is abso- 
lute.” And again, after instancing various exceptions to the pre- 
cepts agairist lying and killing, he remarks, “ And so with all other 
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concrete moral rules.” This is very loose language or very loose 
thinking. 

With the exception noted, this book certainly deserves a wide 
reading. Mr. Bevan is neither intellectually cold nor passionately 
controversial, and though his affections are, of course, a priori on 
the side of England and the Allies he does not permit that fact to 
be the deciding factor in his judgment. Moreover, there is an ab- 
sence of ‘mere denunciation in his book that is most grateful to an 
ear long wearied with extravagant charges and passionate accusa- 
tion. 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF JAMES THOMSON (B. V.). By 
J. E. Meeker. New York: Yale University Press. $1.75 net. 
Here we have one of those tragic stories of the life of a man 

of genius with which the annals of literature have taught us to be 
but too familiar; and it is the sad distinction of the present work 
that it has to do with perhaps the most utterly gloomy and tragic 
of them all. For not only was Thomson’s life from his earliest 
years to his miserable end in a London hospital one long, unrelieved 
experience of grinding poverty, religious darkness, absolute pessim- 
ism, and physical and spiritual loneliness, but it was also almost 
completely devoid of that literary recognition, either present or pros- 
pective, with which the man of letters is wont to solace hardship 
and failure. 

James Thomson, or “ B. V.” as he always signed himself, was 
the son of Scotch parents, and besides inheriting from his mother a 
strong bias to melancholy, was brought up by her in the most rigid 
conformity with Calvinistic doctrine. This last influence on coming 
to manhod he threw off, but despite his apparent emancipation and 
his complete disavowal of faith in God or a hereafter or even in any 
merely, natural joy in human existence, his nature was essentially 
religious, and his philosophy of life was simply the extreme rebound 
from the grim creed of his childhood. 

This philosophy of his, of complete and absolute negation of 
hope, temporal as well as eternal, and the death in early youth of the 
girl he profoundly loved, were the chief inspirations of his genius; 
and these working upon the harsh materials of his life, first as an 
army schoolmaster, then for the greater part of his career as a hack- 
writer on obscure London journals, served to create that sombre 
masterpiece, The City of Dreadful Night, on which his fame is 
chiefly built. 
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Thomson, as his present biographer forcibly puts it, “ finds a 
tragic irony in the fact that man’s one short life should be a spasm 
of pain between two eternal oblivions,”’ and on this he never ceases 
to ring the changes. 


I find no hint throughout the Universe 
Of good or ill, of blessing or of curse; 
I find alone Necessity supreme. 
or again: 
The world rolls round forever like a mill; 
It grinds out death and life, and good and ill; 
It has no purpose, heart or mind or will. 


With such an outlook it was of course inevitable that Thomson 
should not win popularity ; and his greatest poem failed of adequate 
recognition, partly on its own account and partly because of the 
medium of its appearance, a radical and far from literary periodical. 
Failure indeed seemed to mark his every endeavor, and public in- 
terest either in his life or poetry has never been more than languid 
and intermittent. 

This is not entirely as it should be, for as a man Thomson 
possessed certain admirable qualities, notably courage, that deserves 
commemoration, and moreover his life in itself has an interest for 
us beyond that of a mere human document; while as a poet his lines 
give forth an austere ring, an iron music, which is singularly ap- 
propriate to his dark theme of despair and which we can find no- 
where else. He gave powerful utterance to an essentially forbid- 
ding subject, and though profoundly fatalistic he was neither a cynic 
nor a mere railer. His sincerity kept him very far indeed from the 
theatricalities with which Bryon would have invested such a theme. 

Mr. Meeker’s book is clearly and entertainingly written; and 
he did well in his account of such a life as Thomson’s to adopt the 
method, as he tells us, of “ using his poems and his prose chronolog- 
ically as a key to his inner development.” The author compares his 
subject’s career to that of Poe; but a much closer parallel could be 
drawn out between the external lives of -Thomson and another 
little-known genius, James Clarence Mangan. In both an early 
disappointment in love was the source of a life-long sorrow and a 
dominent influence on their poetry, both were abject failures in 
practical affairs, both were addicted to drink, and both have had 
meted out to them a full measure of the world’s neglect in life and 
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in death. To such a parallel, however, one important exception is 
to be made, and that is the matter of their spiritual inheritance and 
possession ; though both “ paced the places infamous to tell,” it was 
faith that spelt the tremendous difference between them, the dif- 
ference between My Dark Rosaleen and The City of Dreadful 
Night. 


MERLIN. A Poem. By Edwin Robinson. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The reader whose knowledge of this old tale is derived from 
the Idylls of the King will find Mr. Robinson’s treatment of the 
Arthur-story arrestingly modern in method. The author of Merlin 
has worked in the tradition of the most realistic, least conventional, 
of the modern poetic schools, and the result has little in common 
with the symbolism and stately harmonies of the Tennysonian line. 
Especially in diction is the heroic strain abated—the wording of 
the poem is every-day, terse, conversational, at times lapsing into 
a state of almost ludicrous “undress.” Yet the experiment suc- 
ceeds, on the whole; the reality of the medium helps to establish 
the reality of the story conveyed. 

It cannot be said, however, that the triumph of realism is com- 
plete. If the method is free from the ambiguities of symbolism, the 
structure itself is not. An undefined but terrible power called fate 
is the chief factor of the poem, fate moves through Merlin to make 
Arthur his creature, through Vivian to make Merlin hers. Not 
Vivian’s treachery but change and destiny work the evil magic in 
Merlin’s life. He wanders from Broceliande, her retreat, back to 
Camelot to behold the sin-wrecked kingdom he had once established 
for Arthur. The fate foreseen by him at the height of his feasting 
with Vivian, has fallen at last, and the end is “ a wild and final rain 
on Camelot.” This taste of futility and desulation lingers longest 
after the poem is read, and puzzles most as to its meaning. A faint 
promise is half-given, in the end, that catastrophe will be the teacher 
of men, and that the world will finally profit by these mistakes and 
sins. But it is hard to reconcile this tentative afterthought of hope 
with the strong sense of fatalism in the poem; the sense that a will 
before which the human will is powerless, has caused each act and 
directed each disaster. | 

On the whole, in spite of Mr. Robinson’s literary power, we 
prefer the terrors of “ mid-Victorian morality ” and the symbolism 
of the Jdyills of the King. 
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YOUR PART IN POVERTY. By George Lansbury. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch. $1.00. 

The author of this book is an Englishman, and he writes of 
English conditions. With much feeling, though without violence 
or bitterness, he outlines the economic and social evils of his day 
and country, headed: Workmen; Women and Children; Business; 
Churches; What We Must Do. Perhaps the main distinctive 
feature of his descriptive pages is the insistence that concrete 
human beings and institutions are responsible for the evils. The 
Church (meaning all the churches) comes in for a great deal of 
blame. After having one’s moral indignation roused by his por- 
trayal of social suffering, one begins eagerly and hopefully the last 
chapter in which the author tells us “ what we must do” in order 
to cancel the responsibility for “our part in poverty.” We are 
there urged to examine the source of our incomes, and if we find 
that they include interest or profits we must use every means in our 
power to “transform the present social order from competition to 
cooperation.” Specifically, we are exhorted to join the more ad- 
vanced section of the working class movement, the section which 
aims at the complete control of the great industries by the workers 
in each industry—what is frequently called “Guild Socialism.” 
The difficulties which would confront such a system are lightly 
brushed aside by the author in a spirit of simple faith. As regards 
the land, apparently he would have it taxed to the full extent of its 
rental value. In other words, he would have the State confiscate 
the land properties of all present owners. About the only general 
statements in the last chapter that can be accepted without reserva- 
tion are these: “there is no royal road or short cut to social sal- 
vation,” and “we all need a complete change of heart.” Most 
persons who subscribe to the first of these declarations will reject 
the “ short cuts ” which the author himself proposes. When we all 
have experienced a “ complete change of heart,’ we shall find prac- 
tical reform devices less important than they are today. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. By J. E. Rhodes. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The remarkable extension in the United States within a few 
years of the policy of compensating workmen for injuries, has 
made the subject of very general interest. An immense amount of 
literature has become available, but it is mostly in the form of 
articles in periodicals, or of treatises on some particular phase of 
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the matter. Hence the appearance is to be welcomed of a volume 
which aims to give a brief history of the whole compensation move- 
ment, and an outline of the general principles upon which is based 
the compensation system. In the introductory chapter the reader 
will find a good summary of the origin, essence, development and 
defects of the doctrine and practice of employer’s liability, which 
has been superseded by the policy known as workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Then follow chapters on accident insurance, the development 
of the compensation principle in Europe, the agitation for and 
early attempts at legislation embodying this principle in the United 
States, the constitutionality of such legislation, the essential ele- 
ments of the legislation as we have it today, some important ques- 
tions of administration, and some social aspects of the policy. In 
addition to these chapters, there are three very useful appendices, 
an extensive bibliography, a table.of court cases, and an index. ~All 
in all, the book will be found extremely useful by the reader who 
desires to get a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the essentials 
of workmen’s compensation. Chapter VI. on the constitutionality 
of compensation legislation is a good example of the author’s ability 
to present clearly within a brief compass all the important elements 
of a complex situation. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM AND AMERICAN FI- 
NANCE. By Charles Wallace Collins. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.. $1.25. 

In December, 1909, President Taft organized a national Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency for the purpose of investigating 
the method by which our Government is financed. What that com- 
mission found and told in its report would make sensational 
reading, even in these days of war excitement, if it were published 
in a form accessible to the general reader. Over and above the self- 
praises we love to sing to ourselves and our neighbors about our 
“ American efficiency,” rise vague rumors of “ American slip- 
shod,” “ American bungling,” and so on. Perhaps these rumors 
are echoes of the report which President Taft’s commission made 
a few years ago. At any rate, the report is there, for anyone who 
will, to read; and, better still, here, from the pen of a member of 
our Congressional Library staff, is a little book giving us presum- 
ably all the essential facts that lie buried in that report, with 
a very interesting and illuminating commentary on them. : 

“ Today there is not a student of affairs nor a man in public 
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life who would venture to defend the haphazard way in which the 
Government [of the United States] is provided with funds for its 
running expenses,” says Mr. Collins in his treatise on the budget 
system. As he reveals the facts to us, we see indeed that we “ have 
consciously retrograded from decade to decade ”’ in the management 
of our national business. No merchant or manufacturer in the land 
would dream of conducting his affairs as we do those of our coun- 
try; to do so would be to court disaster. The natural inference, 
then, is that we are courting national disaster, and that a day of 
reckoning must yet come when we will have to pay for our folly. 
But there is an obvious remedy. It is the budget system, already 
in use in all the progressive countries of the world except our own. 
It is almost unbelievable that we have held back so long. The think- 
ing reader of Mr. Collins’ book will not be slow, however, in con- 
cluding that there is a reason for our tardiness in this regard, and 
a selfish reason at that. The budget system would practically wipe 
out “ the pork barrel,” the “local drag,” and all that sort of thing, 
on which greedy politicians thrive. Until a higher ideal is achieved 
by those selfsame politicians, or a new light is seen by them—or 
forced on them by their constituents—we will have no national 
budget system. It is not hard to believe, however, that the time is 
being hastened—and hastened not a little by the war of today— 
when popular demand will at last achieve this much needed reform. 


OVER THE TOP. By Arthur Guy Empey. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Out of the vast tide of war books this volume will perhaps 
remain “on top” longer than the majority, not because it is a 
literary masterpiece—for truth is, it shows every sign of hasty writ- 
ing—but because it is a genuine human document, a living testimony 
from the heart of the great conflict, by one who has veritably passed 
through fire and lived to tell the tale. A rather refreshing, if not 
indeed “fresh,” touch of typical American humor lights the pages of 
Gunner Empey’s book, and through it all there breathes the spirit 
of buoyancy and optimism that is characteristically American. It 
is easy enough to understand how it came about that our young 
American recruit in the British army found himself disciplined now 
and then for ‘‘ Yankee impudence.” But however trying this same 
“ impudence ” might prove in the military ranks, it makes the book 
delightfully human, and enables the average person to read its ac- 
count of war’s horrors without being completely nauseated. 
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There is one chapter in Mr. Empey’s story that bids fair to 
become a classic of the World War. It is the story of “ Albert 
Lloyd,” an English boy who was a slacker anda coward, but who, in 
the last moments of his poor, weak life, retrieved himself so vali- 
antly and with such an exaltation of heroism that none who have 
read his story can ever forget it. The account of the actual Over 
the Top is likewise a remarkable bit of graphic writing. “ I knew I 
was running but could feel no motion below the waist. Patches on 
the ground seemed to float to the rear as if I were on a treadmill 
and scenery was rushing past me ”—and so on: it is all an uncon- 
scious piece of quite wonderful writing, and indicates, perhaps, what 
the author may yet do with his pen. An entertaining and informa- 
tive “ Tommy’s Dictionary of the Trenches ” completes the volume; 
and here again the “ Yankee impudence ” of the American soldier 
of fortune lights things up with a happy grin. 

{ 
THE LIFE OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. By Ed- 
mund Gosse, C.B. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Gosse’s book, which has been awaited with lively interest, 
will probably remain the standard life of Swinburne. The author 
brings to the acomplishment of his task not only recognized literary 
ability, but the additional advantage of an intimate acquaintance 
with the poet, supplemented by the recollections of relatives, - 
friends and other contemporaries. The portrait he has drawn will 
be pronounced by some a speaking likeness, while others may crit- 
icize or condemn details of outline or treatment. 

It is undeniable that, along with vagaries and perversities ap- 
proaching, at times, to eccentricity, Swinburne possessed endow- 
ments of the highest order. His sense of beauty, cultivated and 
refined by education, his unsurpassed faculty of producing exquisite 
musical effects through the mere medium of language, produced 
an art which, by its vigor, freedom, and variety of movement and 
cadence, has exercised a potent and beneficial influence on English 
verse. 

But as we trace his course, we are reminded that the Muse 
which could soar so buoyantly, could also wallow. The compara- 
tively clean paganism of Atalanta in Calydon was destined to lapse 
in later productions into gross animalism, downright lewdness and 
blatant impiety. This, his biographer does not explicitly declare. 
Indeed, he rather rallies, with indignant zeal, to the defence of his 
hero against what he satirically calls the “ Podsnapian ” morality of 
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the British public. From this very vindication, however, we can es- 
timate the extent to which that morality was startled and scandal- 
ized by the poet’s audacity. 

But if Mr. Gosse elects to minimize or ignore these decadent 
propensities, he notes, with more readiness, another defect of Swin- 
burne’s, which he terms the ossification of his genius—a tendency 
to wordiness and vagueness which grew with advancing years. 
Swinburne was always too eager to rhapsodize, and his very facility 
of utterance beguiled and finally overwhelmed him. This fault 
makes the perusal of some of his longer poems a veritable task, 
from which the jaded reader rises with a confused impression of 
nebulous ideas and still-born fancies buried under cloying masses 
of sonorous verbiage. 

The poet’s prose works, of which probably the best known are 
his Shakespearean studies, receive a larger share of the biographer’s 
eulogy than their lack of popular favor would appear to warrant. 
Swinburne, though versed in the literature of several languages be- 
sides his own, did not have the judicial patience and stability nec- 
essary for a trustworthy critic. 

Mr. Gosse advances a theory in regard to the connection be- 
tween the physical traits and imaginative gifts of famous artists, 
notably exemplified in the case of Swinburne. But whatever may 
be its general merits, the theory does not afford a satisfactory 
basis for definite judgment. Admiral Swinburne furnished a 
better one in an interview recorded in the Life. After one of his 
son’s periodical orgies, he lamented that the latter in receiving the 
gift of genius, had not received that of self-control. 

On the whole, the book makes thoroughly interesting reading. 
The author, while keeping the chief figure steadily in view, con- 
trives to throw numerous sidelights on the cultured circles of the 
Victorian era, especially the pre-Raphaelite group of which Swin- 
burne was the supreme pontiff. 


ARTHUR STANTON. A Memoir. By Right Hon. George W. E. 
Russell. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 
The life of Rev. Arthur Stanton, curate for fifty years in the 
Anglican Church of St. Albans, Holborn, has special interest be- 
cause of the insight it affords into the history of the High Church 
movement in England since 1862. Soon after his ordination Mr. 
Stanton effered his services to Dr. Pusey, but was rejected on ac- 
count of his extreme ritualism and his personal views concerning 
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the province of Anglican Sisterhoods. He next offered his serv- 
ices to the rector of St. Albans, a man of his own way of thinking, 
and was at once accepted. He spent his whole life in this slum 
parish doing his utmost to win the poor by attractive “ Catholic ” 
services, frequent preaching, social clubs and leagues, and unstinted 
giving, both of his time and money. 

St. Alban’s extreme ritual and its determined advocacy of 
Catholic doctrines and practices brought its rector, Mackonochie, 
and his fighting curate, Stanton, into constant conflict with the 
Protestant bishops of the Establishment, and their Erastian ec- 
clesiastical courts.- After twenty years of controversy the rector 
was finally deprived of his benefice, and Stanton was forbidden to 
preach in a number of English and Welsh dioceses. 

Many have wondered why Mr. Stanton never became a Cath- 
olic. This book fully answers that question. He had the average 
Englishman’s hatred of the Papacy and the Jesuits, and like a big- 
oted sixteenth century Protestant declared his chief objection to the 
Roman Catholic Church to be “ its untruthfulness and its worldli- 
ness.” Moreover, his constant disagreement with his superiors made 
him utterly restive under authority. As one of his friends put it: 
“He never would have been a success in any church where obedi- 
ence was required.” Stanton himself declared this friend to be 
right. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES, 1917. By Arthur Gleason. New 

York: The Century Co. $2.00 net. 

It is somewhat hard at first to say just why Mr. Gleason’s im- 
posing volume of four hundred and twenty-eight pages does not 
make a stronger impression. He certainly has a sufficiently interest- 
ing subject—the rise and spread of democratic principles through all 
classes of British society—and evidently he has been at some pains 
to gather his facts; and yet his book is diffuse and unsatisfying. 
Perhaps the best word to describe its effect would be “ scattering,” 
for though democracy is a frequent term with him, his instances 
are isolated rather than bound together by a common principle, and 
in general he betrays a want of philosophic grasp. 

The handling of such a theme as Mr. Gleason’s is indeed no 
easy task, and there are just two satisfactory ways in which it 
might be accomplished: either the investigator should approach his 
subject with a perfectly open mind and draw out his facts to their 
logical conclusion, or, if he has preconceived notions, he should 
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make liberal allowance for their presence and not permit them to 
govern his findings. Unfortunately it is this last that Mr. Gleason 
has largely failed to do, so that the impression he creates is of a 
mind previously made up, and using only those facts which will sup- 
port his thesis. 

The jacket of this book describes it as “a vivid picture of the 
changes and prospects of change wrought by the War in the social 
fabric of Great Britain.” As to the actual changes already brought 
about, Mr. Gleason’s instances are neither numerous nor important 
enough to justify a general conclusion; but prophecy is an easier 
affair and it is on the prospects of change that he lays emphasis. 
For many readers this book will have a strong appeal, for democ- 
racy is in the air nowadays, and popular journalism consists in 
telling people what they want to hear. Not that Mr. Gleason is 
consciously and in principle a popular journalist ; but he is so in ef- 
fect. For by the turn of events it happens that many socialistic 
tenets, which Mr. Gleason has long held—many of which are com- 
mendable, divorced from their basic principle—have now caught 
the popular fancy, and Mr. Gleason has only to preach what he has 
long sincerely believed, in order to win wide approval. But this 
very state of things militates against his impartiality as a thinker 
and makes us accept his conclusions with too great reservations. 
In other words, Mr. Gleason is a special pleader rather than a philo- 
sophic investigator, and it is only a philosophic investigator who 
could convincingly treat such a subject as that of the present book. 


NOTRE DAME VERSE. Compiled and edited by Speer Strahan 
and Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Indiana: The 
University Press. 

“Tt happens just now that poetry is in fashion,” the editors 
of this little volume remark in their foreword. It is; and it would 
be better for the world if more poetry of the kind included in this 
little book were fashionable—in preference to some of the elucu- 
. brations that are in vogue. Not that this is a complete collection 
of poetic masterpieces; nor that devotional verse is the only kind 
to be commended. It is rather the spirit of the writings herein 
gathered that appeals; the uniform sense of high ideals, of nobil- 
ity in aspiration that is refreshing. 

Some famous names are included in the list of contributors. 
Charles Watren Stoddard is here, with his inimitable Lahaina, and © 
his Indiana; Maurice Francis Egan with an equisite sonnet, An 
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Eventide; Father Charles L. O’Donnell offers four beautiful se- 
lections, one a quatrain of the sort that the lamented. Father Tabb 
was wont to write; Speer Strahan is also represented, whose verse 
is well known—and whom we also suspect of being (‘ somebody 
else!’’) and two or three others, perhaps not quite so familiar. Paul 
R. Martin’s sonnet, Kathleen ni Houlihan is one of the best pieces 
in the book. : 

The little volume is a fitting literary memorial of the recently- 
celebrated golden jubilee of Notre Dame University, where poetry, 
as the editor tells us, “ is a tradition.” Any school might be proud 
of having produced such a group of poets. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY. By 

Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph.D. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 

Co. . 

Dr. Calhoun, of Clark University, is adventuring something new 
and rather daring in historical writing in this, the first volume of a 
work treating of the Colonial period of American social life. Three 
volumes are contemplated, the second bringing the history through 
the Civil War period; the third focussing its attention on the present 
generation. 

Recognizing the family as the unit of society, every historian 
must go to the family as his source in studying the life of a nation. 
But here is a work that does more than merely advert to the intimate 
social life of the American people; rather, it wholly concentrates its 
attention on the family, opens the inner doors, and goes straight to 
the hearthstone for its material and its authority. Such a work 
must be of the most practical value. 

The socialist’s materialistic conception of history has so colored 
the glass through which many men now contemplate life that what 
Dr. Calhoun calls “ the economic interpretation,” is practically ines- 
capable to the present-day writer. In plain English, this “ inter- 
pretation ’’ means that we are to look for the cause of human events, 
not so much in men themselves as in the material circumstances 
surrounding them: with the Marxian socialist it means that, if 
people are criminal, it is because they are poor. Such a theory makes 
no account of the very human possibility that, if certain people are 
poor, it may be because they are criminal; and reckons not at all 
with the corrupting power of the wealth which it would make so 
coveted. Of this “ economic interpretation ” the modern historian 
must beware if he is to record life in its due proportions. Dr. Cal- 
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houn, despite his avowed intention not to exaggerate in this direc- 
tion, does, we think, lay too much stress at times on the “‘ economic 
interpretation ” of life. 

However, in Dr. Calhoun we have unquestionably a sincere and 
ardent searcher into the human problem. Only a sincere-historian 
would have dared to explode, as he does, so many of the picturesque _ 
and romantic ideas of our Colonial life which we have all cherished 
from infancy, and which the fiction writers have so long and zeal- 
ously fostered. Dr. Calhoun, we must remember, is studying the 
sources of modern social evil. By the medium of his book we behold 
what a vast and inevitable process is the making of the life of a 
whole people; with the touchstone of a “ spiritual interpretation ”— 
in contradistinction to the “ economic ’”—we can sense, through the 
same medium, how inescapable are the fruits of sin, “ even to the 
third and fourth generation.” 

The Catholic student, although he finds Dr. Calhoun on the 
whole impartial and careful, will be inclined, nevertheless, to chal- 
lenge such a reference as he makes in his chapter on “ Old World 
Origins ” to “ medizval ecclesiastical jugglery which sold divorces 
while pretending to prohibit them.” No footnote or appendix 
explains or substantiates these bald words; they are stated as a 
matter of fact; and perhaps it is the spirit of the utterance, as much 
as its context, that the Catholic critic resents. We suspect that, in 
this instance, Dr. Calhoun has not acquainted himself, as he should, 
with the Church’s marriage laws. For the general reader it will be 
only necessary to note in refutation that the Church which refused 
King Henry VIII. a divorce, when every material advantage argued 
for it, can hardly in justice be accused of the “ ecclesiastical jug- 
glery ” of which our author speaks with such assurance. But on the 
whole, as we have said, Dr. Calhoun is clear-sighted and open- 
minded. He has, for instance, the courage to show what dire fruits 
the Reformation and the loose moral teaching of Luther have borne 
to the world. His history will be a valuable addition to our Amer- 
ican social literature. 


THE CITY WORKER’S WORLD. By Mary Kingsbury Simk- 
‘hovitch. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

In this slim volume, Mrs. Simkhovitch has crystallized her im- 
pressions of fifteen years as Director of Greenwich House, the So- 
cial Settlement in Jones Street; and those curious to know how the 
majority of their neighbors live will here find the loves, fears, joys 
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and sorrows of the industrial family painted with a sympathy al- 
ways vivid, yet refreshingly lacking in sentimentality. 

By the term industrial family, Mrs. Simkhovitch includes 
those engaged in trade, manufacture, etc., whose maximum wage is 
not over $1,500. The minimum amount now compatible with main- 
taining an American standard of living, as reached by the latest 
researches, is $1,000, and at the time of the thirteenth census the 
average yearly income in New York City was five hundred and 
eighty-four dollars. The fact that a large number of our fellow- 
citizens are living in actual want, is thus brought home to us with 
uncomfortable certitude, particularly when we consider that with 
less than eight hundred dollars, under-nourishment is almost inevit- 
able. 

Overcrowding and semi-starvation, Mrs. Simkhovitch, declares, 
constitute the ablest factors of physical and moral deterioration. 
“ The longer and intenser the hours of labor, the more debasing the 
forms of recreation will become.” Before we can increase our 
citizens’ ideals, we must see that their families are fed. ‘‘ To create 
interest in the submerged is to attempt to teach the kindergarten 
child—calculus. The man or woman on the raft wants neither 
libraries nor cooking lessons—but rescue.” 

Mrs. Simkhovitch affirms that, as all reforms must come from 
within, she believes that the poor must ultimately secure for them- 
selves the organization, the insurance and the safeguards to health 
that their situation demands. 

Though frank to admit that Catholicism retains its hold far 
better than either Protestantism or Judaism, Mrs. Simkhovitch 
lacks that faith in the enduring power of the Church which is the 
Catholic’s heritage. Like many Protestants, she gropes for some 
intangible, future expression of religion, which she defines as “the 
capacity to face life triumphantly.” Catholics know that power 
is to be found only under the shadow of Christ’s Cross in His 
Church. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR. By W. Macneile Dixon. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

There was a time when people, this side of the water at any 
rate, believed that the World War would soon be settled by some 
great battle of dreadnoughts on the high seas. That was in the 
early days of the conflict, when a mighty naval clash was hourly 
anticipated. It did not come. Instead came the submarine. And 
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in the dread and horror of the submarine, we have been prone to 
forget almost altogether the part actually played by the water 
fighters of the sea. Mr. Dixon’s little volume comes, then, as a 
sort of an eye-opener in this direction. Every word of it makes 
interesting reading; and not a small part of the pleasure the book 
imparts, is due to the author’s clear and flowing style. In the com- 
pass of less than one hundred pages he tells what the British navy 
has done in the present war, and he tells it with the graphic word 
and high spirit that are infectious. The charts, maps and photo- 
graphs which illuminate his text are as clear as his own swift and 
telling phrases. On the whole, the book is valuable, makes good 
reading, and is just a bit refreshing after the long sieges of trench 
warfare and shell-hole fighting which the present-day critic of 
books must endure. A dash of the salt spray seems to flavor the 
little volume from cover to cover. 


FAITH, WAR AND POLICY. Addresses and Essays on the Euro- 
pean War. By Gilbert Murray. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $1.25 net. 

The present volume of the well-known Professor of Greek at 
Oxford has, for a book on the War, a plan refreshingly out of the 
ordinary. It is made up of papers written at various times since the 
beginning of hostilities down to March of the present year, and 
since, as he tells us, “I have not altered a sentence,” we have here 
the extremely interesting record of the mind of a scholar and a 
Liberal through the last three cataclysmic years. There is discover- 
able, of course, here and there a change or widening of the wri- 
ter’s views as the War went on, but it was not a basic change, and 
this fact speaks eloquently for the high quality of his thought and 
of the political principles with which he started. 

“First Thoughts on the War,” “ How Can War Ever Be 
Right?” “ The Evil and the Good of the War,” “ Ireland,” “ Amer- 
ica and the War,” “ America and England,” “ The Sea Policy of 
Great Britain,” are titles of some of the most interesting papers. 
His chapter on Ireland, with its three subdivisions of “ The Dublin 
Insurrection,” ‘ The Execution of Casement,’ and “ The Future 
of Ireland,” treats a troublesome question with sanity and enlight- 
enment; and his paper on “ Democratic Control of Foreign Policy ” 
is a particularly clear and judicious showing of the difficulty and 
grave dafiger of popular meddling in intricate affairs of state. The 
least satisfactory chapter is the one called “ Herd Instinct and the 
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War,” which is an endeavor to explain mass consciousness in the 
terms of brute creation. His principles here contain more than a 
hint of Darwinism, and if it were not for the scholarly reputation 
of the author, we should say that in places his words sound — 
ously like nonsense, and nonsense of a discredited sort. 

Because of the unusual method of the book’s composition, it 
is to the preface we must look for a summary of the author’s pres- 
ent views and position, his ripened conclusions. The preface, there- 
fore, with regard to immediate problems at least, is the most valu- 
able part of the work, and concerning two of the most momentous 
of these immediate problems—the Irish question and the question 
of peace—the author has some striking things to say. 

The big lack in political thought here in America, is an almost 
complete want of knowledge of international politics, and though 
circumstances hitherto have been so disposed as to allow us to dis- 
pense with such knowledge, that day has now passed. If we are 
not to make egregious blunders and perhaps fatal ones on the 
world’s stage, henceforth we shall have to concern ourselves, with 
questions outside our own immediate interests, and it is to such 
books as the present that we shall have to apply to obtain this es- 
sential knowledge. Professor Murray’s book affords a wise and 
statesmanlike view of complicated problems, and not the least of 
its merits is the temperate spirit with which these problems are dis- 
cussed. As he himself says of another work, “ Even if this book 
were less good than it is, it would deserve reading for its admirable 
manners.” 


ITALY, MEDIZ VAL AND MODERN. By E. M. Jamison, C. M.. 
Ady, K. D. Vernon and C. Sanford Terry. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.90. 

This volume purports to be a textbook for use “ as an introduc- 
tion to more detailed studies.’ The number of such manuals of 
Italian history in English being quite limited, a new work to supply 
the want should be “a consummation devoutly to be wished. “ Un- 
fortunately the authors of the book under consideration have not 
brought to their task that freedom from bias and prejudice so es- 
sential for the adequate treatment of the many phases of Italy’s de- 
velopment and organization. For in ‘Italy, more perhaps than in 
any other European country, the national history is interwoven 
with that of the Church, and cannot be fairly presented unless 
Church history receives its meed of studious attention and just judg- 
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ment. These the authors of the present work have not seen fit to 
give it. Old slanders pass muster as facts, and statements and ex- 
positions of Catholic beliefs and practices are made which no Cath- 
olic can possibly accept. Hence, while the work may have its par- 
tial uses as a reference book, it cannot be recommended as accurate, 
authoritative or comprehensive. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING. By Ola Howell. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00 net. 

This is the second volume of a prospective series of “ Home 
Manuals” in process of publication by the Lippincott Company. 
It is designed for practical use in schools and clubs, as well as the 
home, and is arranged with a list of questions after each chapter, 
concerning the instruction given therein. The title does not do 
full justice to the extent and value of the information contained 
which is on a most comprehensive scale, including directions for 
the preservation of meats, a chapter on the place of fruits and 
vegetables in the diet, another on the organization of canning clubs, 
etc. A list of supplies needed in small canning laboratories is pro- 
vided, also lists of addresses of firms furnishing supplies for can- 
ning and preserving; and there is an alphabetical list of state 
institutions that direct agricultural work. The book is fully in- 
dexed and profusely illustrated. No better guide could be found 
for those who wish to take part in the patriotic work of food con- 
servation. 


WORD-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. ByC.L.D. Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons. 40 cents. 

To that good old-time mentor of ours who first showed us how 
to dip pen in ink, and who was never done warning us to “ beware 
of the Latin derivative,” this little handbook would prove a delight. 
Its avowed object is to show the speaker or writer, or whoever deals 
in the English language, how beautifully he can get along on pure 
Anglo-Saxon, how easily he can dispense with “ the Norman yoke 
that lies so heavy on their speech.” No doubt the book will prove 
very useful, and in due time will take its place on the reference shelf 
along with other standard dictionaries and compendiums. The 
author is careful to note, however, that he deals less in synonyms 
than in “ other good English words,” which may stand in the stead 
of the less vigorous and less accurate Latin or Norman French 
word too often put to use. 

















Recent Events. 


The political and military condition in Rus- 
Russia. sia during the past month has been a cause 
of deep anxiety to the Allies. Towards the 
end of the month the internal situation showed improvement. This 
improvement was due to the success of the effort of M. Kerensky 
in resisting the attempts of the extreme radicals to gain the suprem- 
acy. The extreme radicals hoped to secure political domination, 
but they were in the end defeated and a Coalition Government, to 
which they were bitterly opposed, has been formed. The stable 
existence of this new Coalition Government is, however, not yet 
secured, for the extreme radicals still maintain an attitude of hos- 
tility and still plot to gain absolute control. Although defeated in 
their attempt to elect as the President of the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates the arch- 
anarchist, Lenine, they secured the election of one who is almost 
equally radical, M. Troitsky. Strange to say, Troitsky a few 
months ago was declaiming his doctrines in New York City. He 
returned to Russia when the Revolution called back the exiled 
political agitators. ; 

The Coalition Cabinet which has been formed, with M. Keren- © 
sky as Premier, embraces some of the more conservative elements 
of the Revolution, although those who are looked upon as the most 
experienced statesmen, such as Premier Lvoff, M. Rodzianko and 
M. Miliukof, who prepared Russia for the Revolution and guided 
it in the beginning, are not found in it. 

Until the last few days the Russians have maintained some- 
thing of a defence against the Germans, but even that seems 
now to have broken down. The German fleet has entered the Gulf 
of Riga, German troops have been landed and a march on Petrograd 
is threatened. The Germans have so far failed to advance much be- 
yond Riga, nor have they entered into Bessarabia, where stores of 
grain are a tempting prize for them. Whether their failure to do so 
was due to an insufficient number of troops, or to the fear of once 
more uniting Russians in the defence of their country, cannot be 
known. In one sense, at least, it is to be hoped that the threatened 
march on Petrograd will be taken, for it will divert German troops 
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from the Western Front and will probably unite Russia as nothing 
else could. 

The situation in Russia deserves the most careful study of 
every student of political affairs, since it shows clearly the result 
of several centuries of autocratic government. President Wilson 
has declared that one of the objects of America in entering the war 
is to make the world safe for democracy. When the practical 
results of autocracy in Russia and of a like autocracy in Germany 
are considered, it will be clearly seen how necessary is the task which 
the United States has undertaken for the world’s well-being. The 
untold miseries which the world has suffered in the Great War, are 


- due to the fact that the autocratic Hohenzollern dynasty, having 


secured first of all the complete domination of Germany, has been 
able to rally all its forces to an assault upon the freedom of its 
neighbors, and to an endeavor to secure a dominant position in the 
world at large. This is what a strong autocratic government has 
been able to do. In Russia, on the other hand, are seen the effects 
of a weak autocratic government. The Russian Government, al- 
though the life or death of the country depended upon its victory 
over Germany, was unable to achieve such a victory because of the 
treachery of its own ministers. From the beginning of the war, 
when success might reasonably have been looked for, the bureau- 
crats, fearing to lose their place in power, began to intrigue with 
Germany for a separate peace. The war minister, the prime min- 
ister and various other officials, even it is said the Empress, entered 
into such intrigues. As to the Emperor, there is reason to believe 
that he was true to his country. But as a consequence of the treach- 
ery of many in high places, the soldiers were without arms and 
without food. The people themselves were faithful, but they had 
not wherewith to defend themselves. More than nine millions of 
them, women and children, old and young, had to abandon their 
homes and take refuge as best they could in the interior of Russia, 
because forced to give up to waste and destruction vast districts of 
their country that might otherwise have provided food for the 
invading Germans. The motive back of this treachery on the part 
of the ruling classes of Russia, that is to say the bureaucrats, was 
the fear that the free principles of government wil.ich characterize 
France and Great Britain should penetrate Russia and strengthen 
the democratic ideas already at work in that country. They pre- 
ferred to see Russia defeated by Germany than to have the form 
of government change—an outcome which they regarded as inev- 
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itable if victory were secured with Russia in alliance with France 
and Great Britain. 

When the Revolution broke out, the entire nation was thrown 
into disorder. Liberty being proclaimed,. Russians were unable 
to distinguish between true liberty and license, a distinction indeed 
which requires special education and which even President Wilson 
declares to be a difficult matter. - Hundreds of thousands of the 
soldiers deserted from the army, simply for the purpose of securing 
for themselves the possession of the lands at home, which as 
a result of the Revolution, they expected to obtain by any means, fair 
or unfair. The discipline of the army was destroyed. Committees 
were appointed to pass upon the orders given by officers. Many of 
these officers who had been cruel in pre-Revolution days were sum- 
marily shot. The soldiers when ordered to attack, refused to do so 
until they had consulted these popular committees. For this reason, 
the offensive undertaken by General Korniloff failed, and the Rus- 
sians were forced to retire from Galicia and Bukowina. The Rus- 
sian reverse was caused by the voluntary defection of the Russian 
troops. Back of these troops and the instigators of their action, 
was the propaganda of the Bolsheviki or the Maximalists, the ex- 
treme radicals, who adopted a policy similar to that of the bureau- 
crats who were in power prior to the Revolution. They also advo- 
cated a separate peace with Germany, but for reasons differing from 
those of the bureaucrats. The extreme radicals, represented the 
international organization of the workingmen of the whole world 
against the capitalists. They regarded the capitalist in Russia as 
the greatest of all enemies, even greater than the German invader. 
They claimed that a victory won by Russia with France and Great 
Britain as her allies, would be a capitalist victory. They are ready 
to sacrifice their country rather than to secure such a success. 
These extremists are unaccustomed to bear any responsible part in ‘ 
the conduct of state government. They could not see that all dis- 
cussions concerning capital and labor in Russia were futile unless 
the war with Germany was won. If Germany gained the day, she 
herself would take care of all these relations. This sudden intro- 
duction of amateur and extremely radical forces into the govern- 
ment of the country is one, among many others, of the direful con- 
sequences following upon the sudden release of the country from all 
definite governmental control. 

It would take many pages to enumerate the further similar 
instances which the recent history of Russia affords. The result 
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has been all but chaos and anarchy. The railways have broken 
down, and their failure to carry food has resulted in starvation 
for many in the midst of plenty. The workmen have refused to 
labor except for wages exorbitant and almost impossible. Soldiers 
have stopped trains only to rob them. Every possible and impos- 
sible theory of government or of no government at all, was advo- 
cated and propagated. This perhaps is only natural among people 
who have never before been able to discuss freely their own political 
interests. 

With regard to the future something like hope may be reason- 
ably entertained, provided we are willing to be optimistic. Indeed, 
there are some entitled to attention who feel confident that Russia 
will eventually find a way out. Among these is Mr. Elihu Root who 
was sent to Russia by President Wilson. His report, however, has 
not been published in detail, and it is still more or less a matter of 
conjecture. Others, far less confident, are of the notion that the 
country will not reach a political settlement without a civil war. 
Last July the Bolsheviki made an attempt to establish their rule by 
force of arms. They were defeated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. General Korniloff assigns, as the reason for his action, the 
knowledge he possessed of a similar attempt which was to have 
been made last September. The dictatorship is still looked upon as 
a possible means of bringing about unity. In the minds of some it 
is the one remedy. Others believe that in place of a dictatorship 
a constitutional government with a king who has only nominal 
powers, should be formed. If events take the course which the 
present Provisional Government with M. Kerensky at its head has 
marked out, the Republic, at present declared to be the form of 
government, will be definitely established. The method by which 
the Republic is to be established is the calling together of a pre- 
liminary parliament. This parliament is in turn to prepare the way 
for the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly will 
represent all Russia and settle definitely the Constitution of the 
country. Little fear is entertained of a reversion on the part of Rus- 
sia to the autocratic rule of the Romanoff dynasty, although it 
must still be reckoned as one of the possibilities. 

The great lack of Russia today is unity. Russia is in sore 
need of a leader and a guide. The country has no established and 
even no definite traditions of democracy. A long time will be re- 
quired for their formation and acceptance. Even in a country 
where such traditions have been the very life of the nation, national 
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unity is absolutely necessary, particularly in time of danger. In 
our own land of ordered liberty, with all our life-long traditions 
of democracy, the need of national unity and its public expression 
is universally felt. .It was this need that gave birth, among us, to 
the Association called the League for National Unity, of which 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons is Chairman. The purpose of the 
League is “ to create a medium through which loyal Americans of 
all classes, sections, creeds and parties can give expression to the 
fundamental purpose of the United States to carry on to a success- 
ful conclusion this new war for the independence of America, and 
the preservation of democratic institutions and the vindication of 
the basic principles of humanity.” No one will maintain, despite the 
patriotism of the vast majority of Americans, that such a League is 
useless. There are unfortunately those, among us, who seem to 
think that atter the law-making authority has reached a decision, 
they are at liberty to oppose, to attack, to resist, if not openly at 
least covertly. They do not seem to understand, however lawful 
such a protest might be’in ordinary circumstances, it is absolutely 
criminal when, as now, the very life of the nation is endangered. 
Having entered into the war it is a matter of life and death that 
our country should win. For such a victory the complete unity of 
the nation is absolutely necessary. The Catholic Church, as repre- 
sented by Cardinal Gibbons, in thus fostering the movement for 
National Unity among us, is but repeating her century old and tra- 
ditional work for national concord, national strength and national 
peace. Throughout the ages the Catholic Church has proved her- 
self the formative and directing instrument of national unity. 

The great Ambrose brought Maximus and Theodosius to mu- 
tual understanding ; Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, reconciled 
Henry of Anjou with Stephen, and as a consequence, the Treaty of 
Wallingford ended the civil war; Catherine of Siena “ entered into 
correspondence with the princes and Republics of Italy...... and 
set herself to heal the wounds of her native land and to stay the 
ravages of factions;’”’ Bernardine of Siena was an apostle of Italian 
unity, and the founder of the “ Peace Congress ” movement was a 
Catholic monk, Eméric Crucé. It is historically appropriate that 
a Prince of the Church today should be a leader in national 
unity. 

As far as one may judge at the present time Russian foreign 
policy, there is no prospect of that country making a separate peace 


‘with Germany. The present Russian Government has so assured 
VoL. CvI.—18 
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the Allies. But, of course, all this is contingent upon the defeat 
of the Bolsheviki’s attempt to obtain supreme power. 


The revelations of Bolo Pasha throw light 
France. upon the fall of M. Ribot’s cabinet. The 

first blow that it received was the compara- — 
tive failure of the attack made by the French last April on the 
Aisne. Although this attack achieved some measure of success, it 
involved so great a loss of life, which France could ill afford, that 
the Commander-in-Chief was removed. The refusal to allow the 
French Socialists to attend the Stockholm Conference also weakened 
the Cabinet. But the movement for a separate peace with Germany, 
of which nothing was heard at the time, was perhaps the factor that 
determined its downfall. M. Malvy, the Minister of the Interior, 
was charged with neglecting to take such steps as would absolutely 
prevent any such movement. The movement, as far as it went, was 
due to the subvention of certain newspapers in France by German 
sympathizers who advocated a separate peace. Asa result of popu- 
lar condemnation, M. Malvy was forced to resign, and eventually 
the Cabinet was overthrown. The Bolo revelations show that the 
so-called movement for peace was insignificant, and that France as 
a nation is resolved to carry on the war until, as has been declared, 
Alsace-Lorraine is restored. 


In every country much is being said about 

Peace Talk. the conditions on which peace should be 
made. The starting point of these discus- 

sions may. be taken to be the resolution passed last June by the 
Reichstag. That resolution declared: “that, putting aside the 
thought of acquisition of territory by force, the Reichstag is striv- 
ing for a peace of understanding and lasting reconciliation of na- 
tions; that with such a peace political, economic and financial usur- 
pation are incompatible, and that the Reichstag repudiates all plans 
which aim at the economic isolation and tying down of nations after 
the war.” If this resolution of the Reichstag be examined closely 
it will be seen to be ambiguous. It has failed to secure even in Ger- 
many the adhesion of all parties. The Pan-Germans have abso- 
lutely repudiated it. They still demand indemnities and annexa- 
tions. The southern states of Germany have also repudiated it, and 
entertain the, same hopes as the Pan-Germans. The new German 
Chancellor; Dr. Michaelis, has definitely refused even to discuss the 
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restoration to France of Alsace-Lorraine. Therefore, so far as 
Germany is concerned, any discussion of peace is futile. France has 
declared her determination to insist upon the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine as her lowest terms, and England has recently declared her 
determination to stand by France in this demand. In the mind of 
the Allies, the demand for the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine pre- 
supposes that Germany will restore Belgium and make restitution 
for the damages inflicted upon that country. It also presupposes 
that Germany will return the present occupied provinces of France. 
The demands of the Allies go further than this. They include the 
restoration of Serbia and that part of Rumania now occupied by 
German troops. It is unnecessary to add that the Russian territory 
of which so large a portion is now in possession of Germany, would 
have to be evacuated and restored by that country. What satisfac- 
tion is to be.given to the Serbs, the Zechs and the Poles, the Ruman- 
ians and other races included in the Austro-Hungarian territory is 
left open to debate and depends much upon the complete success of 
the Allies. Of Poland very little is heard, except that Russia has 
committed herself to its independence and has included in indepen- 
dent Poland the parts which are now under Austrian and Prussian 
dominion. It will be recalled that President Wilson has insisted 
upon the restoration to Poland of complete independence. 

The question of the German colonies has not been discussed. 
It may be taken as certain, however, that Great Britain will never 
consent to the restoration of these colonies, except possibly that of 
East Africa. An attempt on the part of Great Britain to restore 
these colonies would, it is almost certain, result in the disruption of 
the British dominions. Neither Australia nor New Zealand nor 
South Africa would consent to give back to Germany colonies which 
are in their immediate neighborhood. 

But perhaps of all the demands to be made upon Germany as 
a condition of peace, the most exacting has been that of President 
Wilson. He has set aside all discussion of details, and has insisted 
upon the establishment in Germany of a Government which can be 
trusted. The President has said: “ We cannot take the word of the 
present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to en- 
dure, unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evidence of the 
will and purpose of the German people themselves as the other 
peoples of the world would be justified in accepting. Without such 
guarantees, treaties of settlement, agreements for disarmament, cov- 
enants to set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjust- 
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ments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the German 
Government, no man, no nation could now depend on.” Such are 
the terms, so far as any authoritative statement has been made, on 
which peace may be based. 

A conference of the Allies will soon be held in Paris, at which, © 
because of the request of Russia, the terms of peace will be dis- 
cussed. The United States will not take part in this conference, 
being unwilling to change its definite policy of refraining from po- 
litical alliances. At a later conference, however, to arrange the de- 
tails of the campaign of 1918 of the Allied Nations, our country will 
be represented. A military decision is now the only possible means 
of obtaining a definite peace. 


Some time ago leading Catholics of 

Belgium. Spain, priests and laymen, presented an 
address expressing their deep sympathy 

with Cardinal Mercier and with the Belgian bishops for the out- 
rages which had been inflicted upon them by the Germans. It has 
been left to the bishops of Spain’s smaller neighbor in the Peninsula, 
Portugal, to present a collective address. In this address the Car- 
dinal Patriarch of Lisbon and the archbishops and bishops of Por- 
tugal join their voices with those of the Catholic world and cor- 
dially greet the bishops of Belgium, and especially Cardinal Mercier. 
They express their admiration for the way in which the Belgians 
have endured the extreme sufferings brought upon them by those 
who have outraged their country. They also express full approval 
of the action of the Belgians in taking up arms in defence of their 
rights against the invaders. They declare their gratitude for the ex- 
ample Belgium has set in preferring justice and patriotism to ma- 
terial well-being. They assert that the achievements of Belgium 
during the past three years will live forever in the pages of history, 
and express admiration for the ravaged ranks of the clergy who have 
added so many names to this latest martyrology. They also recall 
the protest uttered in every country against the inhuman treatment 
that is being inflicted on the civil population of Belgium. ‘“ Con- 
trary as it is to the rights of nations, to international right and the 
moral law, contrary, too, to the most cherished traditions of the 
Church and all that she has won by her long and patient efforts, such 
violence cannot but meet with direct and formal reprobation from 
us.” They,rejoice in what they believe to be the end of deportations, 
and they hope for a peace which will come soon, but will be con- 
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ditioned upon the full restoration of Belgium’s independence, and a 
complete compensation for all she has suffered. 

It will be fitting here to publish the protest of the burghers of 
Antwerp sent in 1916 to Governor General von Bissing on the sub- 
ject of the Belgian deportations. The letter was published for the 
first time in America in the October, 1917, Atlantic and appears 
in Vernon Kellogg’s book Headquarters Nights. 


To His Excettency Baron von Bissinc, Governor of Belgium, in Brussels: 
Your ExcELiEncy: 


By virtue of an Order of the Military Governor of Antwerp, rendered in 
accordance with the instructions of the German General Government in Bel- 


gium, dated November 2, 1916, our citizens without work whose names are on _ 


the lists of the Registry Office (Meldeamt) are instructed to present themselves 
immediately at the Southern Railway Station. From there they will be trans- 
ported, by force if necessary, into Germany, where they will be compelled to 
take up work which will be assigned to them. The same measures have been 
taken in the rest of the country. Without having committed crime, and without 
trial, thousands of our free citizens are being thus deported, against their will, 
into an enemy land, far from their homes, far from their wives and their chil- 
dren. They are being submitted to that most terrible treatment for free men ; 
being forced to labor as slaves. 

We, Deputies,-Senators, and notables of Antwerp and its environs, would 
believe ourselves recreant to all our duty if we allowed such things to occur 
under our eyes, without resorting to the right that we have of addressing the 
executive power under any circumstances, in order to make known to it our 
griefs and our protests. 

By what right is this forced labor with deportation introduced into our 
unhappy country? We seek in vain for a response to this question. The 
Rights of the People condemn such a measure. 

There is no modern author who justifies it. The articles of the Convention 
of-The Hague, defining requisitions made for the benefit of the occupying army, 
are directly opposed to such a measure. 

The constitutional right of all European countries, including Germany, is 
not less opposed to it. 

The most illustrious of your sovereigns, Frederick the Second, has regarded 
and honored as a dogma, individual liberty and the right of every citizen to 
dispose of his capacities and of his work as he wishes. An occupying authority 
ought to respect these essential principles which have been the common patri- 
mony of humanity for centuries. 

It cannot be denied that the Belgian deported workers, under the conditions 
created by this action, will set free a proportional number of German workers 
to go to the front to fight the brothers and sons of the deported Belgians. This 
makes them forced partakers in the war against our country, something that 
Article 52 of the Convention of The Hague prohibits in express terms. That 
is not all. Immediately after the occupation of Antwerp thousands of our 
citizens had fled the country and taken refuge in that part of Holland stretching 
along the Belgian frontier, but the German authorities made most reassuring 
declarations to them. 

On October 9, 1914, General von Beseler, Commander-in-Chief of the be- 
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sieging army, gave to negotiators from Contich a declaration stating: “ Un- 
armed members of the Civic Guard will not be considered as prisoners of war.” 

Under the same date, Lieutenant-General von Schutz, the German Com- 
mander of the Fort of Antwerp, gave out the following proclamation: “The un- 
dersigned, Commander of the Fort of Antwerp, declares that nothing stands in 
the way of the return of inhabitants to their country. None of them will be 
molested; even the members of the Civic Guard, if they are unarmed, may 
return in all security.” 

On the 16th of November, 1914, Cardinal Mercier communicated to the 
population a declaration signed by General Huene, Military Governor of Ant- 
werp, in which the General said, for purposes of general publication: “ Young 
men have nothing to fear from being taken to Germany, either to be enrolled 
in the army or to be employed at forced labor.” A little later the eminent prelate 
requested Baron von der Goltz, Governor-General of Belgium, to ratify for the 
whole country, without limit as to time, these guarantees which General Huene 
has given for the Province of Antwerp. He was successful in obtaining this. 

Finally on the 18th of October, 1914, the military authorities of Antwerp 
gave a signed statement to the representative of General. von Terwiega, Com- 
mander of the Holland Field Army, to the effect that the young Belgian men 
and unarmed members of the Belgian Civic Guard could return from Holland 
into Belgium and would not be molested. One of his sentences was: “The 
rumor according to which the young Belgian men will be sent into Germany 
is without any foundation.” 

Upon the faith of these solemn public declarations, numerous citizens, not 
alone of Antwerp but of all parts of the country, have returned across the 
Holland-Belgian frontier to their own hearth-stones. Now these very men, 
who, once free, returned to Belgium, relying upon the formal engagements of 
the German authorities, will be sent tomorrow into Germany, there to be forced 
to undertake that labor of slaves which has been promised would never be 
put upon them. Under these conditions, we believe it right to demand-that the 
measures taken for these deportations be countermanded. We add that the 
agreement of Contich formally stipulated that the members of the Civic Guard 
would not be treated as prisoners of war. Surely, then, there can be no ques- 
tion of transferring them to Germany to give them a treatment even more 
severe. 

The preamble of the Order for the deportations seems to reproach our 
workers with their idleness, and it invokes the needs of public order and regrets 
the increasing charges of public charity to take care of these men. We beg to 
remark to Your Excellency that, at the time of the entrance of the German 
armies into Belgium, there were in this country large stocks of raw materials 
whose transformation into manufactured articles would have occupied innum- 
erable workers for a long time. But these stocks of raw materials have been 
taken from us and carried to Germany. 

There were factories completely equipped which could have been used to 
produce articles for exportation into neutral countries. But the machines and 
the tools of these factories have been sent to Germany. 

Certainly it is true that our workers have refused work offered by the 
occupying authorities, because this work tended to assist these authorities in 
their military operations. Rather than win large wages at this price they have 
preferred to accept privation. Where is the patriot, where is the man of heart, 
who would not applaud these poor people for this dignity and this courage? 

No reproach of idleness can really be made to our worker classes who, 
it is well known everywhere, are second to none in their ardor for work. 
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The Order refers in addition to the necessity of good order, and refers 
also to the necessity of not allowing an increasing number of workless people 
to become a burden on the public charity. 

Public order has never been trouble. As to charitable assistance, it is true 
that millions of francs have been spent in charity since the beginning of the 
war, but, for the accomplishment of this immense effort of benevolence, nothing 
has been asked from the German Government, nor even from the Belgian 
Treasury, administered under your control and fed by our taxes. There should 
be, then, no, anxiety on the part of Germany concerning this money, which in no 
way comes from it. Indeed, your Excellency well knows that this money does 
not even come from immediate public charity, but is arranged for by the Comité 
Nationale, which will continue to arrange for it in the future, as it has in the 
past. 

None, then, of the motives invoked to support the Order of deportations 
seems to us to have any foundation. 

One would seek in vain in all the history of war for a precedent for this 
action. Neither in the wars of the Revolution, nor of the Empire, nor in any 
which have since that time desolated Europe, has any one struck at the sacred 
principle of the individual liberty of the non-combatant and peaceful popula- 
tions. 

Where will one stop in this war, if reasons of State can justify such treat- 
ment! Even in the colonies forced labor exists no longer. 

Therefore, we pray Your Excellency to take into consideration all that we 
have just said, and to return to their homes those unfortunates who have already 
been sent into Germany in accordance with the Order of November 2, 1916. 


The fall of Von Bethmann Hollweg, it 

Germany. seems clear, was due to the influence and 
power of those who favored a more drastic 

war policy. For some two years he had been a moderating influence 
and had excited the bitter opposition of the Pan-Germans and their 
sympathies. The new Chancellor, Dr. George Michaelis, has 
proved to be a representative of those who favor extreme methods, 
and although he made a show of yielding to the demands for parlia- 
mentary control by nominating a committee, consisting of the heads 
of the various parties of the Reichstag, whom he was to consult on 
important matters, yet even this small modicum of the desired re- 
forms has not been realized in practice. His management of affairs 
has been of such a character as to excite the criticism of the Social 
Democrats, the largest single party in Germany, in which criticism, 
to a certain extent, the Centre Party and the Radicals have joined. 
His resignation has been demanded, but whether the demand will 
meet with success or not, the future must disclose. The fact that 
such an open expression of criticism has been publicly made, indi- 
cates how the spirit of dissatisfaction has increased in Germany. 
At the beginning of the War there was no evidence at all of such a 
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spirit or, if it existed, the Government felt strong enough to suppress 
it entirely. The spirit of disunion in the civil population at large 
has extended to the navy, in which mutinies have taken place. The 
Minister of the Marine, Vice-Admiral Von Capelle, before a com- 
mittee of the Reichstag declared this propaganda to be seditious, and 
threw the blame upon three members of the Socialist Minority. 
This accusation was proved to be detrimental to the Government, for 
' it was looked upon as unjust both by the minority and the majority 
of the Socialists and led to their reunion on this point at least. They 
united in demanding the resignation of Von Capelle, a demand 
which so far has not been granted. 

The demand for Von Capelle’s resignation indicates indirectly . 
Germany’s dissatisfaction with the progress of the submarine cam- 
paign. For this warfare has been carried on under his direction, 
and if it had been the success which the Germans had hoped for, he 
would have been the hero of the day, and no demand would have 
been made for his resignation. . 

The fact that insurances against losses due to the submarines 
have been reduced by twenty per cent, makes it evident that there 
has been a noteworthy decrease in these losses, but the situation is 
still serious. In fact, within the last few days, the report has spread 
that United States ports are to be blockaded by the submarines. 




















With Our Readers. 


HE public question that is of most vital interest to Catholics at 
the present hour, and indeed to the whole world, is the true doc- 
trine of the State. Upon one’s concept of the State rests his patriot- 
ism, the zeal, devotion and sacrifice with which he defends and cham- 
pions his country, or on the other hand his lack of patriotism, his 
indifference, his false pacifism, his allegiance to theories that mean 
the undoing of the State and the passing of the nation. 
* * * * 
"HAT constitutes the State; what are its powers; what is to be 
understood by its sovereignty; how that sovereignty is to be 
reconciled with individualism; how liberty is to be coupled har- 
moniously with law; how freedom is to be saved from license; what 
are the fundamental rights of the individual and of the family with 
which the State may not interfere; to what extent the State may go 
to defend its own existence, what are its powers as to property, wages, 
capitalism and labor—all these questions are subjects of discussion in 
the public forum, in newspaper, in magazine. 

What has been and is the academic teaching of American text- 
books with regard to the power and authority of the State is pointed - 
out in this issue of THe CatHoric Wortp by Dr. John A. Ryan. 
Fortunately, it has not received wide acceptance in practical political 
life. Yet signs are not wanting which tell us that its practical sphere 
is extending wide and wider. The street campaigner, the pamphleteer, 
the popular periodical voice more and more frequently just such doc- 
trines as these text-books give forth. They have succeeded at least in 
creating a confusion in the minds of many persons as to what is the 
legitimate office and authority of the State; of blinding them to the 
true doctrine on which rests the only secure foundation of the State; 
of sowing the seeds of political hopelessness, bewilderment, discord 
and anarchy. 

x * * * 

9s eeruasge will be the condition of the world if after fighting to 

make it safe for democracy, we have no definite concept of democ- 
racy itself. ‘ The very notion of civilization,” wrote Leo XIII., “is a 
fiction of the brain if it rest not on the abiding principles of truth and 
the civilizing law of virtue and justice, and if unfeigned love knit 
not together the wills of men and gently control the interchange and 
the character of their mutual service.” We are fighting for right, for 
justice, for humanity. What mean these terms translated into 
concrete political law, authority and liberty? Upon the answer de- 
pends the welfare of the individual, of the family, of the nation. A 
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thousand voices are attempting the answer. The result is a great 
confusion. And the only hopeful note is the cry for some definite, 
certain answer that will open the way for humanity’s well being and 
progress. 
* * * 
UR duty is therefore the more imperative. As Catholics we are 
the children of those who had as great, if not greater, problems 
to face and to solve. The conditions which confronted them are the 
' conditions that meet us. The truth by which they lived and con- 
quered is ours also, by which to live, to guide and to conquer. 
But we must constantly endeavor to understand -that truth and 
to make it our own. We must study the doctrine of the Christian 
State and be able to expound and to defend it. It is unfortunately too 
true that many Catholic leaders in different fields of influence, fail to’ 
remember that no part of their life or activity or leadership is to be 
divorced or left unguided by Catholic principle. We do not, as Catho- 
lics, enter into party politics, yet a man’s political life as a citizen, 
as one who must always vote according to his conscience, can never be 
separated from his religious life. A Catholic in business may never 
ask an unjust price, even though everybody else in the same business 
demands it. A Catholic capitalist may never consent to the em- 
’ ployment of methods unjust, dishonest or deceitful; a Catholic labor 
leader may never lend his aid to methods unlawful—no matter what 
the end which either has in view. 
* * * * 


UR duty is imperative not only to realize our personal responsi- 
bility, no matter how small or large our field of influence, but 
also to study Catholic teaching which affects every relation of life 
and contributes most effectively to make the perfect man, the perfect 
family and the perfect State. 

Never, perhaps, was there greater need to study the classical 
encyclicals of Leo XIII. In a singularly prophetic way he foretold 
the evils of the present day and masterfully he answered them. 
In one of those Encyclicals, Leo XIII. wrote: “We must indicate a 
craftily circulated calumny making most odious imputations against 
Catholics, and even against the Holy See itself. It is maintained that 
that vigor of action inculcated in Catholics for the defence of their 
Faith has for a secret motive much less the safeguarding of their re- 
ligious interests than the ambition of securing to the Church political 
domination over the State. Truly this is the revival of a very ancient 
calumny, as its invention belongs to the first enemies of Christianity. 
Was it not first of all formulated against the adorable Person of the 
Redeemer? “ Yes, when He illuminated souls by His preaching and 
alleviated the corporal or spiritual sufferings of the unfortunate with 
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the treasures of His divine bounty, He was accused of having political 
ends in view. ‘We have found this Man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and saying that He is Christ, the 
King’s «ss If thou release this Man, thou art not Cesar’s friend. For 
whomsoever maketh himself a king, speaketh against Czsar...... 
We have no king but Cesar.’” 
* * * + 
HIS calumny has been repeated lately in the pages of The New 
Republic. In an editorial headed “ The Future of the State,” it 
speaks of the Holy Father’s peace letter as “a stubborn attempt made 
by Catholicism to recover some of its lost prestige.” The editorial pre- 
tends to be a thoughtful study of modern tendencies in the theory of 
the State. Its animus may be judged from passages like the follow- 
ing: “Whose (the Catholic Church’s) prelates are distinguished by 
the length of their official memories ;” “the Pope is supposed to be 
the earthly representative of a Divine Order, which possesses an 
infallible recipe for the spiritual ills of mankind;” “if he and his 
hierarchy ;” “the Catholic hierarchy has been occupying an increas- 
ingly equivocal and precarious position ;” “while Catholicism has not 
renounced its pretensions ;” “the war has presented to the Catholic 
Church a seductive opportunity of undermining the authority of the 
State ;” “the Catholic autocracy ;” “ the Catholic Church wishes to make 
the State a mere beast of burden in the City of God;” “the Catholic 
hierarchy must succeed in undermining the authority of the State 
and increasing its own prestige or else its pretensions and the educa- 
tional system associated with them will scarcely be tolerated in the 
future as they have been in the past.” “It is now or never for 
Catholicism.” 
* * * * 
ERBERT CROLY, who wrote this article in The New Republic, 
knowingly states what is false. The pronouncement of the three 
American Cardinals, the pastorals of many bishops, the patriotic ac- 
tivity and unselfish service of the Catholics of America are evidence 


well known to Mr. Croly, but which it suits his purpose to conceal | 


and deny. 

This is not surprising since, as our readers know, The New 
Republic is with malice aforethought determined to misrepresent the 
Catholic Church. No American can look upon it as a just critic. 

* * * * 
HE objections which may be urged against the Catholic doctrine of 
the State, namely that the State is sovereign and supreme in its 
own field, but that the State also is ruled by the commandments of 
God, may be urged against any theory that presupposes the existence 
of God and man’s personal responsibility to Him. 
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Religion, the relation and dependence of man‘upon God, is the 
basis of patriotism. The denial of religion, results in the denial of 
patriotism. Faith in country is like faith in God, says a writer in The 
Unpopular Review. Both are, according to this author, unreasonable 
and objectionable. “The outer trappings and suits of fixed orthodoxy 
and of blind patriotism are strikingly similar.” The chalice as well as 
the flag is to be despised. 

* * * * 
AVING neglected both definite religion and definite patriotism, 
and neither can be indefinite, the author gives himself to a mean- 
ingless internationalism. It is but an escape from the obligations and 
duties of citizenship, just as indifference and agnosticism in religion, 
is an escape from the definite responsibilities of the citizen of heaven. 
He finds his refuge ‘‘ in the logical opposite of both religion and nation- 
alism,” i. e., as he says, the spirit of Science. 
e * * * 
UR spiritual warfare of today is not so much against Protestant- 
ism, for Protestantism as a definite religious system has disinte- 
grated. It is against the denial of God and man’s personal responsibility 
to Him; God’s authority over man; man’s dependence on Him, man’s 
obligation to know the truth of God. To the thinking man of today 
the very foundations of the moral world have suffered shock. One 
Power, One Voice, One Security remains. Without knowing why, 
thousands who do not profess to believe in her are turning towards 
the Catholic Church. She stands unshaken: the only Visible Author- 
ity that dares to speak a definite, spiritual message, that claims to 
possess the truth for the healing of the nations, the sole Guarantee 
of the eternal, supreme worth of that soul which gives to every man 
his personal worth and dignity. 
~ * * * 
EYOND the world-wide War, above the carnage and the sacrifice, 
we dream of the beautiful future, beneficent in its peace, blessed in 
its favors. Will it be thus inviting and inspiring; or will it be dis- 
cordant, hopeless, chaotic? It depends not so much on military vic- 
tory, but on the nature of the principles that have conquered. Is it 
to be born of socialist irresponsibility; of continued protest against 
law and order and right living; of the denial of God and the eternal 
worth of the human soul, or is it to be born of the truth and the right- 
eousness revealed by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: the jus- 
tice and the humanity that are built upon the Christian constitution 
of the State? 
* * * * 
HAT future, following upon the end of the War and coming with 
the dawn of peace, should be shaped and guided even now by 
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Christian principles. We should not leave it to unprincipled agitators, 
to weak pacifists, who champion not the principles of eternal justice. 
Christ is the Prince of Peace because He is the Sun of Justice. 

That the future may be so guided is the aim and purpose of the 
noble work which the Holy Father is doing and will do for the cause 
of peace. His work is of this world: yet it is above the world. They 
who criticize his messages from the viewpoint of prejudice or party 
sympathy, alleging that he pleads the cause of one nation rather than 
another, simply do not see the larger, the higher mission which is in- 
trusted to him and which he must undertake. For the future of civil- 
ization we, who have as our inheritance the truths upon which civil- 
lization is founded, must shape now the peace that is to be, and our 
leader is Pope Benedict XV. 





N a recent issue of THe Catuoric Wortp, Dr. James J. Walsh 
pointed out how Spencer, once an idol of the scientific world, now 
has few, if any disciples. A writer in the May Blackwood’s, in an 
article entitled The Exploded Quack, is even more severe upon the 
once famous scientist. 

We have seen, in a paragraph above, how a certain writer appeals 
to science as the guide by which we will live together as individuals 
and nations in peace and harmony. Nothing is so effective an argu- 
ment as a concrete example. Spencer was “ scientific.” The writer 
in Blackwood’s having enumerated those characteristics which test a 
man’s livableness with his fellows, states, “the fatal flaw in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s character was his essential inhumanity.” 

Spencer, the writer shows, was not prepared by any adequate 
education for the task he undertook. His reading of the philosophers 
was meagre. “I have taken up Plato’s Dialogues,’ he said, “and 
have quickly put them down with more or less irritation. And of 
Aristotle I know even less than of Plato.” Spencer’s standard of 
scientific knowledge “ hardly rose above that of the man in the street.” 
Spencer’s recent biographer said: “ Had his philosophy been based 
upon the technical knowledge already known, it might possibly have 
had a more enduring value but would certainly have had a less popu- 
lar appeal.” 

This, Blackwood’s contributor says, is a “ most damning apologia” 
on behalf of one of the Makers of the Nineteenth Century. It is in 
this series that the biography of Spencer was published. 

* * * * 
PENCER’S modus operandi was sheer effrontery. He lacked any 
historical sense. He was obstinate in his prepossessions. He hired 
persons to do reading for him and made his books an agglomeration 
of disconnected statements. Time has permitted us to see the empti- 
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ness of the definition on which he based his so-called law of evolu- 
tion: “an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of mo- 
tion; during which the matter passes from a relatively indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity, to a relatively definite coherent heterogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation.” 

His great aim, according to his biographer, was “ the discovery 
of a single formula which should unite all classes of phenomena in the 
universe.” The present critic adds, “to seek to reduce all classes of 
phenomena to a single formula is the mark of the incompetent amateur. 
To profess to have done so is the mark of the essential quack.” 





N eloquent appeal to the men in the Service of the United States 
to maintain a moral standard worthy of country, home and re- 
ligion, has been issued under the joint auspices of the New York 
Social Hygiene Society and The Chaplains’ Aid Association. The 
booklet is entitled The Honor Legion, and may be highly recom- 
mended for distribution among our soldiers and sailors, exposed as 
they are to unusual and extraordinary temptation. Its appeal is emi- 
nently sane, strictly scientific and sincerely spiritual. 
* * * * 
E also wish to bring to the attention of our readers a small 
publication of the Catholic Soldiers’ Series, entitled Who Goes 
There? It is a practical appeal for the exercise and. discipline of 
thrift, and will be helpful also in promoting the moral and spiritual 
well-being of our soldiers and sailors. The pamphlet is another evi- 
dence of the important and zealous work of the Central Verein 
in the present national crisis. Sixty-seven thousand of their publica- 
tion, Guide Right, and twenty-three thousand of their prayer book, 
God’s Arrow, have already been distributed. 





To tHE Epitor or THE CatHoric Wortp: 

Rev. AND Drar Sir: I have read with interest the article, entitled The 
Apple of Discord, published in the October number of your review. The author 
seems to be au courant of the affairs of Canada. However, allow me to differ 
with him in the last paragraph of his article where he says that the English- 
Canadian “is exactly what he ought to be” when he is first a British subject 
and then a Canadian. 

Canada is an autonomic country, although a colony of England. It has its 
own government, and as far as its administration and economic conditions are 
concerned, it is independent. This is so true that an Englishman coming from 
England has to be naturalized before he can become a citizen of Canada. If 
England and Canada were one and the same thing, the author would be right. 
But as they are separated, as their interests are different, a citizen of Canada, 
whether he be English or French, ought to be Canadian first, although a loyal 
subject to the British Crown, otherwise race division is promoted. 

‘ Sincerely yours, A Reaper. 
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